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The University in Our Civilization 


JOHN W. 


HE ROLE of the universities is under- 
going a remarkable change. They 
are being thrust into a position of great 
responsibility in our society—a position 
more central, more prominent, more 
crucial to the life of the society than 
academic people ever dreamed possible. 
I limit the generalization to “univer- 
sities” solely for convenience in exposi- 
tion. Some of my comments will apply 
equally well to all institutions of higher 
education. But a good deal of what I 
say will have its clearest relevance for 
the universities. 

Lyman Bryson says that universities 
may be the only instrumentalities in our 
society which are adequately fitted to 
deal with what he calls the “strategy of 
culture.” He means that they are the 
only ones equipped to think fruitfully 
about our past and our future as a 
civilization, the only ones capable of 
saying which of our social institutions 
are in decay and which are struggling 
to be born. There is much evidence to 
support his contention. With increas- 
ing frequency, the rest of the nation is 
turning to the universities for guidance 
and giving them unprecedented oppor- 
tunities to play a formative role in our 
national life. 


GARDNER 


I suspect that the rise of the univer- 
sities to a position of leadership in our 
society has occurred more rapidly than 
university people themselves have been 
able to assimilate. Nothing is more 
firmly fixed in the minds of academic 
people than the conviction that they are 
swimming in the quiet waters of life— 
observing, but not a part of, the great 
turbulent main stream of society. They 
recognize, of course, that more and more 
fishermen from the big world are dan- 
gling bait before the fattest of the faculty 
trout; but it is hard for university people 
to recognize that their own institutions 
are very much a part of the main stream 
today. 

The changing role of the university is 
most clearly seen in the scope and im- 
portance of its traffic with the rest of 
society; and that is what I propose to 
discuss. I recognize that the university 
must give overriding priority to its intra- 
mural tasks of teaching and research; 
and outside activities, if improperly 
pursued, may be a handicap rather than 
a help in this respect. Nothing that I 
say here is intended to contradict that 
truth. But the outside activities of the 
university have experienced such extraor- 
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dinary growth that they merit serious 
attention in their own right. 

The best evidence of how far the 
universities have come in their involve- 
ment in the world of affairs is the extent 
to which everyone takes that involve- 
ment for granted. No one raises an 
eyebrow any more at the news that the 
Federal Government is putting hundreds 
of millions of dollars a year into 
university-directed research. No one is 
amazed to learn that the location of a 
major industrial research facility was 
determined by its proximity to major 
universities. It does not startle anyone 
to learn that the fiscal procedures of one 
of our states have been completely 
redesigned by a team of university 
specialists. It occasions no public com- 
ment when the prime minister of a crisis- 
ridden Asian nation turns to a United 
States university for help in government 
reorganization. 

Though the present administration has 
not shown the same open fondness for 
a “brain trust” as did earlier administra- 
tions, the parade of professors to and 
through Washington continues. Indeed 
the role of the professors may be more 
potent than ever simply because it is 
now so familiar that it is neither dis- 
cussed nor criticized. There are probably 
more former academic people in Con- 
gress now than there were in the days of 
the New Deal. I made this point to a 
professor the other day, and his only 
comment was, “Heaven help the execu- 
tive branch!” 

There is no likelihood that the trend 
toward university involvement with the 
rest of society will reverse itself. Of 
course, some academic people believe 
that the practical demands which society 
places on the university are not a bless- 
ing but a snare. They would rather be 
let alone, and their sentiment is well 
summed up in a Latin American saying, 
“No quiero el queso sino salir de la 
ratonera,” which means “I don’t want 


the cheese, I just want to get out of the 
trap.” 

But the critics who object to the 
university being entangled in the prac- 
tical affairs of the world cannot hope to 
reverse a position that Americans have 
taken for almost two centuries. As early 
as the eighteenth century such men as 
Thomas Jefferson and Benjamin Rush 
were asserting that education must serve 
the community in a host of practical 
ways. In the nineteenth century it was 
not only the land-grant colleges and state 
universities that championed university 
involvement in practical affairs: such 
men as Charles Eliot and Daniel C. Gil- 
man shared the convittion. Alfred North 
Whitehead expressed the prevailing 
American view when he said, “Celibacy 
does not suit a university. It must mate 
itself with action.” 

The interesting question is not whether 
the university will be active in the world 
of affairs—it willl—but whether, in 
meeting the demands upon it, it will 
exhibit qualities of statesmanship or 
function as a sort of badly organized 
supermarket. 

A tremendous array of activities has 
been allowed to develop without any 
adequate guiding philosophy. When a 
government agency with money to spend 
approaches a university it can usually 
purchase almost any service it wants. 
And many institutions still follow the 
odd practice of listing funds so received 
as gifts. They not only do not look a 
gift horse in the mouth, they don’t even 
pause to note whether it is a horse or a 
boa constrictor. 

The direct involvement of the uni- 
versities in the practical affairs of the 
community may be thought of as oc- 
curring at three levels. First, there is 
the independent activity of individual 
faculty members who devote their spare 
time to consulting work or to part-time 
nonacademic employment. If this does 
not interfere with teaching and requires 
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no administrative overhead, it is not 
usually a matter in which the univer- 
sity wishes to exercise administrative 
influence. From this standpoint, the 
university is a reservoir of high-talent 
manpower to be drawn on by the rest 
of society. 

The hazards are obvious—chiefly the 
danger of interference with the primary 
objectives of the university. But there 
is much to be gained if first-class minds 
from the universities apply themselves 
to the critical problems of the nation 
and the world. They might conceivably 
move those problems toward solution. 
And the academic world is certain to be 
enriched, as Emerson asserted in The 
American Scholar, by the intermingling 
of reflection and action. 

There is another advantage to be 
weighed. In a world in which talent is 


increasingly constrained by the fetters 
of organizational life, the university man 


may emerge as a uniquely and valuably 
free spirit, independent in action and 
judgment, flexibly available for a wide 
range of assignments. Blessed with 
these advantages, he may come to play 
a central innovative role in an in- 
creasingly inflexible society. 

Indeed, I suspect that those academic 
people whose relationship to the world 
is one of withdrawal and return are going 
to produce the moving ideas of our time. 

Philosopher-kings there never have 
been and never will be, except in the 
Platonic imagination. And yet every 
man who thinks serieusly and consecu- 
tively about the problems of society 
finds himself groping toward some such 
reconciling of action and reflection. My 
view is that though this will never hap- 
pen, we can come as close to it as reality 
allows by maintaining good communi- 
cation and open highways between the 
citadels of power and the citadels of 
reflection. 

So much for the first level of the 


university’s direct involvement in the 

practical affairs of the society. 

We move to a second level when we 
turn to those activities in which the 
university must take an administrative 
interest—because they involve the uni- 
versity in some explicit responsibility, or 
require partial university support, or 
threaten to consume a lot of faculty time 
and energy. In this category, for 
example, would fall research grants 
involving substantial amounts of univer- 
sity personnel, space, or funds. As the 
university's involvement moves from 
trivial to substantial, the administration 
has no choice but to ask with increasing 
rigor the following kinds of questions: 

1. Is the proposed activity compatible 
with the aims of the university? 

2. Where does it stand on a list of uni- 
versity priorities? 

3. Does it impair (or strengthen) the 
university's capacity to carry out its 
central mission? 

. Is it something that a university is 
uniquely fitted to do, something that 
only a university can do? 

. Will it result in growth or strengthen- 
ing for the university itself? 

We would be better off today if uni- 
versity administrations had asked these 
questions about a number of activities 
now in progress. 

Now let us turn to the third level of 
university involvement in affairs out- 
side the university. At the first level, the 
university makes no commitments—it 
simply allows faculty members to func- 
tion as individuals. At the second level, 
the university does make commitments 
but the commitment is no more than to 
provide certain kinds of support and to 
handle each separate project with tech- 
nical competence. The character of the 
third level will be grasped when we 
recognize that in some fields the univer- 
sity has a continuing institutional re- 
sponsibility which requires that it bring 
to these fields not only technical com- 
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petence on ad hoc assignments but 
continuity of interest and concern. 

Consider, for example, the role of the 
universities in precollege education. The 
uninformed observer might suppose that 
this was too close to home to be re- 
garded as an outside activity, but you 
and I know that up until two years ago 
the university as a community knew a 
good deal more about the mistresses of 
Louis XIV than it did about the Ameri- 
can high school. But events of recent 
years have taught us that the welfare of 
higher education is inseparably linked to 
the quality and vigor of the elementary 
and secondary schools. 

Today significant work is being done 
in the universities on the development of 
courses and textbooks at the precollege 
level. Many universities are running 
summer institutes for gifted high school 
students. Many have greatly strength- 
ened the kinds of refresher and advanced 
courses they offer for teachers. Some 
universities have developed significant 
relationships with local school systems. 

But this activity is still spotty. It is 
still not widely enough understood that 
the university community as a whole has 
an authentic continuing responsibility in 
precollege education. I am not suggest- 
ing that they assume imperialistic control 
over the precollege level. They could 
not do so if they wished to. But it is 
certain that one of the most powerful 
guarantees of the continued intellectual 
vitality and standards of precollege edu- 
cation would be a serious continuing 
interest on the part of the whole 
university community. 

I would suggest that another area in 
which the universities have a continuing 
responsibility is the professions. I do not 
need to review for this knowledgeable 
audience the intimate relationship be- 
tween the professional school and the 
profession itself. (I distinguish between 
“intimate” and “cordial.” The relation- 
ship is always intimate, sometimes 


cordial.) The school guards *he door 
of the profession. What kinds of indi- 
viduals train for the profession, what 
kinds of preparation they receive, 
whether they cherish high standards of 
performance—all of these and more are 
determined largely by the professional 
school. It is not surprising that in field 
after field the practicing professionals 
have sought to control the schools. Their 
interest is legitimate, but of course the 
schools must not be controlled from out- 
side. They must be an integral part of 
the university, lending and gaining 
strength from the rest of the university 
community, collaborating in the same 
great intellectual enterprise, committed 
to the same values. 

But their capacity to maintain their 
own integrity depends upon making 
their values and goals recognized among 
the leadership of the profession. There- 
fore they must move out and take an in- 
terest in the profession itself. I am con- 
vinced that to an increasing degree the 
professional school must play a states- 
manlike role in the profession at large. 

Now let me turn to _ international 
affairs. To say that the universities have 
ventured off campus in response to 
the challenge of international affairs 
is a gross understatement. They have 
traveled to the ends of the earth. But, 
as in so many of their extramural deal- 
ings, their response has been charac- 
terized by energy rather than direction 
and has not always been informed by a 
clear conception of the appropriate role 
for the university in the international 
field. 

The hazards of this kind of response 
are well illustrated in the early history of 
the university overseas contracts. When 
the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration began to write contracts with the 
universities for overseas service, it con- 
ceived the relationship as basically a 
purchase of services, and unfortunately 
many universities acquiesced. A good 
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many of the universities did not ask 
whether the activities in question were 
ones to which they could make a unique 
contribution, whether they were a wise 
expenditure of effort in terms of the total 
mission of the university, whether they 
would leave any increment of growth for 
the institution itself. 

One may criticize the ICA for using 
the universities in this fashion. But as 
long as the universities have no concep- 
tion of themiselves other than the super- 

market conception, they will have to re- 
sign themselves to the fact that people 
will walk in off the street, buy a box of 
Wheaties, and walk out. 

Even today the universities are en- 
gaged in activities overseas which ill 
accord with the highest conception of 
the university's role. The universities 
have a long and honorable tradition of 
international activities. This tradition 
draws its strength from the universal 
character of the values which animate 
teachers and scholars. The international 
fellowship of learning is as old as 
civilization. The international tradition 
of the universities may manifest itself 
in new ways—as in a concern for eco- 
nomic development—but it must not be 
distorted in the service of values which 
are not its own. It is not appropriate, 
for example, for a university to engage 
in propaganda. It is not proper for 
a university to engage in_ political 
maneuvering. 

Functioning within their own tradi- 
tion, the universities enjoy an enviable 
dignity and prestige, and a reputation 
for disinterested and high-minded action. 
The demands of the moment should 
never entice them into activities which 
compromise that reputation. During 
World War II, England’s Admiral Cun- 
ningham had to decide whether to go 
on with the evacuation of the British 
Army from Crete even at the risk of los- 
ing ships. He said, “It takes the Navy 
three years to build a ship. It will take 


300 years to build a new tradition. The 
evacuation will continue.” 

I have given three examples of extra- 
mural activities in which the university 
has a continuing responsibility. Other 
examples will occur to you. Now let 
me turn back to a more general con- 
sideration of the university's role in our 
society. Any coherent conception of the 
university's role must begin with an 
understanding of the university's central 
missions—teaching and intellectual in- 
quiry. These are the secret of the uni- 
versity’s strength, and the springs of its 
vitality. To the extent that it allows itself 
to be diverted from these functions, it is 
contributing to its own eventual decay as 
a significant institution. 

The extramural activities of the uni- 
versity need not impair the university's 
capacity to carry out its central mission. 
They may even increase it. But this 
outcome will be ensured only if the uni- 
versity plans it that way. 

No outsider can presume to say how 
far the universities should go in meeting 
the demands on their time. 


Only univer- 
sity people can weigh the competing 


pressures they face. And only univer- 
sity people can appraise the very real 
limits of money and personnel they 
struggle with. A Nigerian proverb says, 
“The owner of the house knows where 
the roof leaks.” 

To sum up, then, in the years ahead 
the nation is going to demand many 
kinds of help from the universities, many 
kinds of leadership. And we know that 
the universities are going to respond in 
some fashion. They may respond hap- 
hazardly, scattering their energies, ac- 
cepting trivial assignments, playing 
technician when they should be playing 
statesman. Or they may respond wisely, 
setting their own priorities, recognizing 
the primacy of their intramural com- 
mitments, and giving adequate recogni- 
tion to those fields in which they must 
exercise real leadership. 
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I should like to see the universities 
debate their role in society as fully and 
vigorously as they have debated the 
other great issues of academic life. What- 
ever the outcome of that debate, I 
should like to believe that everything 
the university undertakes in the world 
of affairs—whether it is the consulting 
work of a single professor or a major 
university project—would bear the in- 
delible stamp of the university's style, 


standards of performance, its habit of 
taking the long perspective, its pre- 
occupation with root problems, its in- 
tellectual approach to practical matters, 
its disciplined habit of mind, its commit- 
ment to the highest values of our culture, 
and its relative disengagement from 
the self-interested considerations which 
move protagonists in the day-to-day 
strife of the world. 

In other words, in everything that the 


in the kinds of objectives sought and in 
the manner of approaching those objec- 
tives. Everything that the university 
does in the world outside should be 
marked by its commitment to the highest 


universities undertake they should be 
true to themselves. Only in that way 
can they exercise their great intellectual 
and moral influence to accomplish objec- 
tives within their own tradition. 


CRO 


The Committee on Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal Gov- 
ernment reasserts most earnestly its support for the elimination of the “dis- 
claimer affidavit” required by Section 1001 (f) (1) of Title X of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958. This affidavit is opposed for the following 
reasons, among others: 

a) It is discriminatory. It is discriminatory against students as compared 
with other persons, such as farmers, dependent people, etc., who receive 
Federal assistance; and among students it is discriminatory by singling out 
for special distrust those who, because of financial need, are compelled to seek 
aid to attend the colleges of their choice. 

b) It is unfair. The disclaimer affidavit has the un-American effect of placing 
the swearer in possible jeopardy on account of his private beliefs, not his overt 
actions, and yet offers no clear and definite criteria for determining subversion. 
It is therefore an affront to freedom of belief and conscience. 

c) It is inappropriate. We see no validity to requiring such an affidavit as 
a prerequisite to borrowing money or otherwise obtaining aid to finance an 
education. That the source of funds is the Federal Government rather than a 
private bank appears irrelevant. 

d) It is superfluous and ineffective. As a means of combatting disloyalty 
and subversion, a disclaimer affidavit is ineffective. The truly disloyal person 
would not be dissuaded from disloyal actions by having been required to sub- 
scribe to such an affidavit, nor would he have any compunction about signing it. 

e) It involves Government interference in institutional affairs. Since edu- 
cational institutions are required to secure these affidavits from affected students 
as a prerequisite to granting loans or recommending candidates for fellow- 
ships, they rightly feel that the Government is interfering in an area of ad- 
ministration which belongs properly without restriction to free institutions of 
higher learning—From Higher Education and National Affairs, Vol. VIII, 
No. 40, Nov. 27, 1959, published by the American Council on Education. 





Companions in Zealous Learning 
LEE A. DuBRIDGE 


COLLEGE or university, it is com- 
monly said, is a center of learning. 
And that, it seems to me, is the best and 
most complete, yet succinct, way of 
describing an institution of higher edu- 
cation. Nevertheless, when we start 
to discuss the problems of higher edu- 
cation, we at once divide our college 
or university community into two distinct 
and in some ways competitive groups: 
those who learn (the students ) and those 
who teach (the professors). Sometimes 
we go even further from the subject of 
learning and speak of those who teach 
and those who are taught. 
It seems to me this contiriual emphasis 
on the process of teaching obscures the 


fact that the university is a center of 
learning rather than teaching, that both 
professors and students are learners. 
For teaching too often carries the con- 
notation of shoveling facts down unwill- 


ing intellectual throats. But learning 
connotes the active and eager search 
by the individual himself—be he called 
professor or student—for new knowl- 
edge and new understanding. 

The Society of the Sigma Xi has as 
its motto the phrase “Companions in 
Zealous Research.” I should like to pro- 
pose that professors and students in our 
colleges and universities band them- 
selves together under the banner “Com- 
panions in Zealous Learning.” I do not 
need to dwell on the importance of hav- 
ing the student himself adopt the 
attitude that he comes to college to 
learn, rather than to be taught. With 
such an attitude the student becomes not 
the passive absorber but the active 
seeker of truth. 

But it is even more important, I think, 


1] 


to the life of the university, to his own 
life, and to the life of the student, that 
the professor (and I shall use this term 
to designate any faculty member, regard- 
less of rank or title) think of himself as 
a learner rather than only a teacher, as 
a “companion in learning” rather than 
as a peddler of facts. 

One of the prime reasons for the 
emphasis on learning rather than on 
teaching is that it gives a chance to 
emphasize one of the staggering and 
overpowering facts about all human 
beings—namely, we are all ignorant. 
Mankind’s ignorance is so colossal, so 
far-reaching, and extends into so many 
fields that it actually beggars descrip- 
tion. Oh yes, we have reason to be 
proud of the fact that here and there 
we have carved out a little oasis of 
knowledge; here and there we have 
lighted a small lamp which illuminates 
a tiny spot in the vast darkness. But, 
even if we could stuff into one head all 
the knowledge that men have accumu- 
lated through the ages, the owner of 
that head would still be an ignorant 
man. In fact, he would probably be 
more keenly aware of his ignorance than 
those of us who know so much less. 

I invite your attention to any field you 
might choose, and ask you to contem- 
plate our sad state of ignorance in that 
field. 

Shall we start with mathematics? 
That certainly, many people think, is 
an area in which men have attained 
great knowledge and even sophistication. 
But here at once we find the borders of 
ignorance are painfully obvious. Take 
such a thing as a number—1, 2, 3, 4, 5— 
the simplest of all ideas. But is it? Any 
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one who has read even the first chapter 
of a book on number theory knows that 
in this field we face some of the most 
baffling mysteries that confront the 
human mind. Some of these mysteries 
revolve around the central mystery of 
how the human mind itself works. 
Others revolve around the fact that our 
minds have been unable to fathom the 
meaning of the multiplicity of the re- 
lations between numbers. But the 
ignorance is there—and indeed it is so 
deeply rooted that it is difficult for a 
layman like myself to describe it. 

Or take the field of mathematical 
analysis—the area of mathematics that 
helps us calculate the behavior of 
physical objects, whether they be 
automobiles, cyclotrons, or rockets to 
the moon. If we can reduce our 
problem to second-order linear dif- 
ferential equations, we can solve such 
equations and get an answer to our 
physical problem. But nature is clearly 
not reducible to such simple equations; 
yet more complex equations are in 
general unsolvable. Why? The lines 
of ignorance appear again. 

Suppose we turn to the field of physics 
where we are accustomed to brag about 
our great advances. But even here we 
are like a child who has earned his first 
penny. He is, of course, jubilant when 
he earns his second penny and thus 
doubles his fortune. We have in fact 
doubled and redoubled our fortune many 
times. But still, as Newton said, “the 
vast sea of ignorance still stretches be- 
fore us.” To take one timely example: 
We can compute with moderate accuracy 
the orbit of an artificial satellite circling 
near the earth. But if we seek the orbit 
of an object which goes near enough to 
the moon to be strongly affected by its 
pull, then that “three-body problem” has 
no analytical solution that we have dis- 
covered. We must use clumsy step-by- 
step numerical methods—and very large 
errors may be incurred. 





If we delve more deeply into physics, 
we find our ignorance appearing in bold 
relief in the whole field of subatomic 
phenomena. We have learned many 
facts in recent years about many new 
kinds of elementary particles. But noth- 
ing is more frustrating to a scientist than 
a set of facts which he cannot under- 
stand, which have no correlation with 
each other, which do not fit’ into any 
theory, and which are therefore useless 
in predicting new facts. 

I could, of course, go on and on, into 
chemistry, biology, medicine, psychol- 
ogy. I could then jump to sociology, 
economics, history, anthropology, politi- 
cal science, international affairs, and it 
would be no effort at all to recount our 
areas of ignorance for the rest of the 
day. 

I have often wished that someone 
would write a book entitled “Things We 
Do Not Know.” It would be a pretty 
big book, of course. So I would be 
satisfied with a highly condensed ver- 
sion of five hundred or six hundred 
pages on “Some Things We Do Not 
Know.” I would then make this re- 
quired reading for all students and all 
faculty members of every college and 
university in the world. (I can dream, 
can't I?) They would all begin each 
year by rereading this book, and then 
in a spirit of proper humility would begin 
a new year’s adventure in learning. 

It is from this point of view that we 
see more clearly the whole function and 
purpose of a university and the relation 
between professor and student, and even 
the relation between research and teach- 
ing. When professor and student are 
both aware of the extent of their com- 
mon ignorance, each will more deeply 
enjoy exploring together those tiny areas 
of knowledge that others before them 
have opened up and with which the pro- 
fessor is slightly more familiar than the 
student. As they explore together, the 
older guiding and encouraging the 
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younger, they will be continually com- 
ing to the boundaries where knowledge 
stops and ignorance begins. It is at this 
point that many professors with lively 
and curious minds are faced with the ir- 
resistible urge to cross that boundary—to 
penetrate a little the jungle of ignorance 
where men have never tread before. 
And if he can find an adventurous stu- 
dent who has prepared himself for shar- 
ing in such an expedition, so much the 
better. Now professor and student are 
truly learning together. Such an ad- 
venture—such an expedition—we call 
research. 

Where, then, does teaching leave off 
and research begin? Only at that thin 
line where the learning process passes 
from what others have already learned 
and recorded to what no one has yet 
learned at all. When student and pro- 
fessor venture over this line together, 
the distinction between teaching and re- 
search has lost all meaning. Younger 
men and older men are just learning to- 
gether. 

There is, it must be remembered, how- 
ever, a moderately difficult barrier which 
must be passed as we go from the known 
to the unknown; our exploratory expedi- 
tion needs courage, curiosity, and some 
new tools and new equipment to cross 
the line successfully. 

To explore areas that are known, only 
books and journals are needed—a good 
library. To explore the unknown we must, 
in the scientific fields, ask questions not 
of books but of nature. Yet, even here, 
the barricade is not as high as one might 
think. To understand scientific principles 
by confining oneself to reading books has 
proved for most people to be not very 
feasible or satisfactory. One must also 
go to nature with questions—sometimes 
to verify, sometimes the better to under- 
stand what others have reported. It is 
then often but a step to ask new ques- 
tions and secure new answers. Then one 
passes from learning what others have 


previously learned to learning what 
others have not yet learned. Sometimes, 
if we have not fully searched the litera- 
ture, we do not indeed know, at the time, 
when that boundary has been passed. 

Now of course all this has been highly 
idealized, I know. I have not come to 
grips with any practical questions about 
courses and curricula, about hours of 
teaching versus hours of research, about 
research budgets and government grants 
—and overhead rates—and all the rest. 
But surely in the educational world we 
must start with our ideal and then solve 
our practical problems in such a way that 
we always approach and never recede 
from the ideal. 

Should a professor do research? Should 
a fish swim? Should a scholar ask ques- 
tions? Should teachers want to learn? 
If a university or even a college is a 
center of learning, then the professor will 
inevitably want to learn—and will not 
be satisfied to come to the boundaries of 
knowledge and then stop. He must have 
a chance to try to pierce the veil of dark- 
ness at least a little. 

Should students do research? Again, 
who is wise enough to say to the student, 
“This far you shall go in the learning 
process and no farther.” The beginning 
student of course has much to do in ex- 
ploring what is known before he is 
equipped to go beyond. But some stu- 
dents are ready for an assault on the 
frontier early, some later. Most, of course, 
are never ready for such demanding ad- 
ventures. Some can never endure the 
mental discipline required for preparing 
a systematic and effective attack on un- 
solved problems and unexplored mys- 
teries. But when that rare mind whose 
curiosity will not be satisfied by pat an- 
swers does emerge, the professor should 
be ready to join hands gladly with him as 
a companion in zealous learning. 

Mostly, of course, it will be the other 
way. It will be the professor who supplies 
the skillful conditioning and careful 
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stimulation which will make the student 
realize that his urge to know has been 
really awakened and that he must seek 
to cross the mysterious frontier. 

Is it then the professor’s chief concern 
to find the future research brains—the 
future scholars—among his students; to 
expend great efforts to seek out the one 
in a hundred, the one in a thousand, 
who has the talents for learning new 
things? Well frankly, yes! 

The leadership of the next generation 
will depend on those “one-in-a-hundred” 
young men and women who will be push- 
ing back the frontiers in some field. If 
the college or university does not dis- 
cover them, encourage them, guide them 
into the paths of scholarship, then it 
has surely failed, and our civilization 
will be the poorer. 

The college has other tasks too, of 
course. The other ninety-nine-out-of-a- 


hundred students may all have special 
and useful roles to play in society and 


satisfying lives to live. Each deserves 
the opportunity to learn as much as he 
can and will. But if we are not prepared 
to find and help the gifted future scholar, 
then we have failed to provide the lead- 
ership for the next generation. 

It is said that the gate watchman at a 
railroad crossing in a remote area com- 
‘plained that though he had wearily 
clanged the bell and closed the gate as 
each train approached, year after year, 
never had his efforts really saved a 
life. But one day, as the gates came 
down, a runaway horse with a rider came 
charging down the road. The clang of 
bells and the closed gate made him pause 
and the driver stopped him. A life was 
saved. 

Sometimes the lot of a professor seems 
equally unproductive, and he gets stale, 
loses his curiosity, his desire to learn. 
Then, when the able youngster appears 
he will be unequipped to help him, and 
a life will not be saved. And, at the same 
time, the lives of many other students 


will have been made duller and not 
livelier. 

How much time, effort, and money 
can a college or university expend to 
allow its professors and their promising 
advanced students the opportunities to 
explore new fields? Each institution must 
answer that question for itself. But before 
answering it should ask first whether or 
not it wishes to be, or pretends to be, a 
center of learning-—or just a school for 
teaching, a glorified grade school. 

Each institution must ask what kind 
of scholars it wishes to attract to assist 
and guide its students in their collabora- 
tive learning process. I think it can now 
be said that, in the scientific fields at 
least, the smart young scholars will care- 
fully avoid those institutions which ad- 
vertise that they will restrict the learning 
process to what is already in the text- 
books and that crossing the frontiers of 
ignorance will be out of bounds. For 
today the promising young scientist has 
many attractive opportunities for a fruit- 
ful life of scholarship. He can hardly 
be expected to relinquish them—and a 
bright mind may be lost to the university 
world. 

Does this mean that every small col- 
lege must build an expensive cyclotron 
or reactor to keep its professors and 
students happy? Of course not. Most 
young men bright enough to be scholars 
are bright enough to understand that 
their scholarly interest must be adapted 
to their circumstances—to the atmos- 
phere, facilities, and resources of their 
institution. But they will also be bright 
enough to see that, when impossible 
roadblocks are placed in the path of 
scholarship, then that college is on the 
way down, not up. 

Funds for scientific research in colleges 
are continuing to increase, and soon fiscal 
reasons can no longer be offered as 
blockades to research. 

I would urge a sense of responsibility 
on the young professor too—as well as on 
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his president. For, even though funds 
might be made available, there are many 
kinds of research activities not suitable 
for particular college or university 
campuses. A research project should be 
regarded as an adjunct to the learning 
process, an instrument to aid professor 
and student in their learning venture. 
Whether in a college or university, I 
would advocate that (except for defense 
projects in time of emergency) a prime 
criterion for any campus research ac- 
tivity be that it shall advance and not 
retard the efforts of faculty and students 
to pursue the learning process together. 

A major concern of professors who 
have research interests of the appropriate 
kind is that time will not be available; 
that the sheer weight of classroom hours 
will prevent scholarly endeavor. I hope 
the time has come in most institutions, 
however, when scholarly endeavors are 
expected rather than only tolerated, and 
the time for them is allowed as a normal 
matter of course. 

In this connection, however, I deplore 
the proposals advocated in certain quar- 
ters to codify more rigidly the number of 
student-hours assigned to each professor 
in the name of economy so tuition 
charges will pay faculty salaries. I am 
all in favor of economy and balanced 
budgets, of course; colleges cannot live 
long on deficits. But a college which 
tries to operate like a factory is doomed 
to intellectual decay—and will soon be 
in a state where its death is devoutly to 
be desired. The learning process is not 
subject to production-line techniques. 
And though I believe the virtues of very 
small classes have often been exagger- 
ated, I still believe that scholarly rather 
than purely fiscal criteria need to be in- 
voked in inquiring into the “efficiency” of 
the educational process. 

And when we invoke scholarly criteria, 
we should ask not just how much or how 


well the student has been taught; how 
much material has been paraded in front 
of him. Rather, we must ask, first, how 
much has the student learned; and then, 
second, how much has the professor 
learned. In other words, we must awaken 
to the fact that a’ university must be a 
place for educating professors as well as 
students. Unless the two groups learn 
together, one or the other, and eventually 
both groups, will come to intellectual 
stagnation. 

There is a deeper reason why we must 
allow the professor to keep on learning 
—yes, to insist that he keep on. This is 
because of the increasingly urgent re- 
quirement that our entire educational 
system impress upon its students that 
learning is a lifelong process, not some- 
thing which ends on commencement 
day. Unless all intelligent Americans 
continue to learn all their lives, we cannot 
possibly have the kind of thriving pro- 
gressive country which we seek and 
which Mr. Khrushchev has challenged us 
to maintain. 

And if the professors do not stand as 
the prime example of those who continue 
to learn all their lives, how can we expect 
the students to get the idea? 

But, you will say, learning and doing 
research are not the same thing. That is 
correct. Research is one form of learn- 
ing, and there are others. And every 
individual must learn in his own way. 
But to return to the theme with which I 
began: the universe of ignorance is so 
vast, the little oases of knowledge are so 
tiny, that it becomes a major responsi- 
bility—and a major opportunity—of all 
institutions of higher education in one 
way or another, each according to its 
own taste and circumstances, to extend 
the bounds of human understanding in 
our generation just a little bit and to lay 
a foundation for the next generation to 
extend it just a little bit more. 





The Satisfactions of a Teacher of History 
DEXTER PERKINS 


Notice that on the program Arthur 

Adams has described me as the presi- 
dent of the Salzburg Seminar. I am glad, 
in this company of college administrators, 
to be to some degree identified with those 
who, with an intrepidity that commands 
admiration, and a versatility that defies 
analysis, accept responsibility for operat- 
ing our educational machine. If what 
one wants is a variety of experience, I 
am sure that there are few places where 
one is more likely to get it than in this 
particular field. It seems to me that 
practically everything that could happen 
has happened in the ten years I have 
been concerned with the Seminar. I am 
sure that I am a wiser, if not a better, 
man as a result. But I recognize that, 


even so, my experience is minimal, com- 
pared with that of the audience I am 
addressing. For forty-five years I have 
been a teacher of history, and in this 
teaching I have found my major satis- 


factions. I welcome the opportunity to 
state this morning what those satisfac- 
tions have been. 

There is one satisfaction that is com- 
mon to all college teachers. The two 

major constituents of a happy life are a 
happy marriage and a job one loves. We 
who are teachers can hardly be expected 
to provide the first, but we can, I hope, 
do something about the second. There 
can be nothing more important for the 
members of my profession than to stimu- 
late others to a way of life w hich they 
have found stimulating and rewarding. 
If one teaches with enthusiasm, if one 
pours oneself into one’s subject, there 
will be young people in one’s classes who 
may come to think that the finest thing 
in life would be to become a professor. 
Recently at Salzburg Mr. James B. Con- 


ant said to me that behind the best 
graduate work there always stood a 
teacher; I would expand his remark to 
say that behind the desire to become a 
college professor there usually lies a 
teacher, also. 

But the opportunity to train disciples 
in one’s field of learning is undeniably 
more restricted in the field of history 
than it is in the field of science. History, 
for most students, does not offer the 
prospect of a career; it has very limited 
vocational significance. I use the word 
“vocational,” it will be understood, in no 
derogatory sense. For some tender souls, 
the term seems to smack of the fleshpots. 
It ought to be, it is, a dignified word, and 
I would not for a moment maintain that 
a discipline which is, for most, pretty 
useless so far as earning a living is con- 
cerned is ipso facto on a superior level to 
a discipline which leads toward an 
active career in the laboratory or in the 
world of affairs. I am merely saying that 
history is different from some other sub- 
jects and that the difference ought to be 
recognized. 

That difference consists in the fact that 
the college student will not apply directly 
the research knowledge of the professor. 
What will remain with him is not the 
conclusions to which the teacher has 
come in the field of his most intensive 
efforts, but something very different. He 
will hold in memory this or that striking 
episode. He will, at this point or that, 
derive something from vicarious experi- 
ence as it is expressed in the study of the 
past. He will gain from his professor, 
it is to be hoped, new insights into the 
nature of man and society. This is not 
to say that historical knowledge has no 
practical value. History is memory, and, 
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whatever field we are operating in, we 
cannot get along without memory. All 
that I am pointing out is that, if we think 
in terms of the courses given in an under- 
graduate college, the material covered 
does not necessarily, or even usually, 
relate itself to the student’s future vo- 
cation, in the narrow sense of the term. 

History is total human experience. It 
involves the political, the economic, the 
social, the religious, the scientific, the 
esthetic, the intellectual life of mankind 
—and if I could think at this moment of 
any other adjectives I would add them. 
To put it another way, the historian is a 
generalist, and he ought not to blush to 
admit it. One of the satisfactions of 


teaching history then, the satisfaction 
with which I will begin, is the satisfaction 
of spreading oneself thin. 

Last month at Salzburg I heard a story 
about King Haakon of Norway, who, on 
one occasion, said that the only thing a 
Scandinavian king could poke his nose 


into was his handkerchief. The historian 
is in a far better position than Scandina- 
vian royalty. He can and will poke his 
nose into anything and everything. He 
has a mandate to do so. And he finds it 
fun to do so. His breadth of interest will 
naturally expose him to the charge of 
superficiality. In a sense he cannot refute 
the charge. When, in a recent book of 
mine, I attempted to describe in a few 
paragraphs the work that went into the 
exploding of the atomic bomb, I was well 
aware that my account was as thin as a 
cassava wafer. Of course, I took the 
precaution of consulting a distinguished 
scientist concerning the accuracy of what 
I said. But what I wrote was still thin. 
Yet there is a justification for this kind of 
thing. 

What the historian does is what the 
specialist rarely tries to do, and that is to 
relate the parts to the whole. The story 
of the bomb is of specialized interest to 
the scientist; it is of general interest to 
every citizen. What are the implications 


of this momentous discovery? What 
about the practical problems that it 
raised? What about the ethical assump- 
tions that have conditioned or will condi- 
tion its use? These are important 
questions, and the historian, who knows 
very little about the bomb from the scien- 
tific point of view, will be acting within 
his own sphere in posing them. 

Science has a way of limiting the vision 
as well as expanding it. Doctors go on 
prolonging human life and bringing 
down the death rate without asking 
themselves what are the social conse- 
quences of expanding population. We 
could not ask anything else of them. But 
when we think of the relationship of 
medicine to the development of society, 
that is a matter that will concern the 
historian. He will not know in detail 
what is the scientific implication of this 
or that discovery. But he will ask ques- 
tions about it in a broad context, and his 
questions will be useful. I would go 
further than that. I would say that few 
things are more worthwhile than to incite 
young men and women to consider the 
broad implications of the various aspects 
of life, not only in the contemporary 
sense, but also through examination of 
the: past. 

There is another answer to those who 
would criticize the generalist on grounds 
of superficiality. It is as important to 
arouse curiosity as it is to satisfy it. 
That is what the historian, ideally speak- 
ing, should be doing. He may well be 
stimulating the student to wider interests, 
to a broader and more catholic under- 
standing of life in general. Such, at any 
rate, will be his hope. 

Another satisfaction of history is the 
satisfaction of revising one’s conclusions. 
It may be.that this satisfaction exists in 
all disciplines. But I should imagine that 
the binomial theorem or the second law 
of thermodynamics remains pretty much 
the same for the teacher and that it 
would be dangerous to tamper with 
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them. The delight of history is that the 
events of the past have a way of changing 
their shape and color, and when you tell 
about them you are always discovering 
something new. Take, for example, the 
historic struggle over the League of 
Nations in 1919 and 1920. In a short 
perspective it looked one way; in a longer 
perspective it looks another. It is as if 
one were to gaze at a picture: stand well 
away from it, and you get one impression; 
stand close to it, and you get another. 
The fun consists in that very fact. One 
thinks one has a reasonably just insight 
into the New Deal. Let a few years 
pass, and the interpretation will change. 
Looked at near to, the figure of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt will seem to dominate the 
scene, perhaps. Looked at a little further 
away, the New Deal may appear as a 
great social movement of which the Presi- 
dent, in spite of his major role, was, in 
many respects, a symbol. 

There was a time when it was fondly 
believed that there was such a thing as 
scientific history. “Wie es eigentlich 
gewesen ist” was Ranke’s memorable 
phrase. But today most of us are wiser 
than that. Of course there are facts in 
history. It is a fact that George Wash- 
ington was born on the 22nd of February, 
1732 (that is, by the revised calendar 
that we use today). But no historian is 
content with dealing with George Wash- 
ington in terms of the calendar. And 
when he comes to describe Washington’s 
career, what he admires, what he be- 
lieves, and what he thinks is important 
will determine the character of the 
description. In other words, it will be 
his interpretation of a great man. He 
will be meticulous about the facts on 
which he bases his judgment; but his 
selection and organization of the facts 


will be determined by his own person- ' 


ality. 

History, in other words, is self-expres- 
sion. It is fun, as every teacher knows, 
to express oneself. And it is particularly 


good fun when one has a mandate, as the 
historian does, to express himself on any 
aspect of human life that may interest 
him. It will not necessarily be the same 
for two years running. He has a right 
to contradict himself. He has a right to 
re-evaluate his data. He has a right 
to demonstrate in his own thought that 
he is growing, changing, learning. His 
example ought to be useful. It is the 
rigidities of life that create the tensions. 
It is the flexible and open mind that is 
needed for the improvement of society. 

I said a few moments ago that the 
historian will derive his satisfactions 
from a wide gallop over the fields tilled 
by man. He will be talking to people; 
he will be telling them a story. Some- 
times the story will be dramatic, and he 
must feel the drama; sometimes it will 
be a humorous story, and he must feel 
the humor; sometimes it will bear on the 
whimsical chances by which human 
affairs are determined, and in an age that 
seems at times to wish to reduce every- 
thing to law it is wise to think of the 
unpredictable; sometimes he will, by 
association with the great figures of the 
past, be distilling out of their careers 
something useful and instructive for the 
guidance of men today; sometimes he 
will be drawing inspiration from the 
panorama of human beings guided by 
great ideals or noble personal aspirations; 
sometimes he will be talking of the 
changes that take place in the social 
order, and philosophizing about these 
changes; and at all times he will feel a 
sense of intellectual excitement and will 
hopefully desire to communicate it to 
those who listen. Always he will wish, 
in narrating the facts, to understand 
them, but also to transcend them, to give 
them value that is not so much scientific 
as it is challenging, stimulating, and 
suggestive of the wide role of man. 

Let me illustrate each of the points 
which I have just now compressed into 
a phrase. 
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I said that there was drama in history. 
Of course the drama can be com- 
municated by the written word. But how 
delightful it is to tell the story to young 
men and women and to feel in them the 
sense of excitement that animates the 
teller. Let me choose a single episode to 
illustrate the point—the events that took 
place in East Prussia, on the 20th of 
June, 1944. Here the wicked man who 
had directed the fortunes of Germany 
since 1933 had his headquarters. From 
this site he directed the military cam- 
paign against the Russians, a campaign 
that was going far from well. 

On the western front, catastrophe im- 
pended. The forces of the Allies had 
landed in Normandy a few weeks before. 
They were sweeping back the German 
forces across the hedgerows of Normandy 
and threatening to take Paris. But as 


disaster approached, there had arisen in 
Germany a group who believed that the 
only course left to save Germany was to 


get rid of the monstrous figure who had 
brought the country to the verge of ruin. 
The plans had been made; the lines of 
communication had been established; the 
setting up of a provisional government 
had been discussed; and on that hot July 
day of 1944 the emissary of the con- 
spirators, who had gained access to the 
dictator, had penetrated to the German 
headquarters on the eastern front. He 
carried a bomb in his brief case, a bomb 
which might change the history of the 
world. It must have seemed to him as 
he came to the fulfillment of his mission 
that the chances of success were high 
indeed. So they would have been if 
Hitler had held the staff consultations of 
that day in the dugout where they were 
customarily held. The dugout was not 
very large, and, had the bomb exploded 
there, the concussion would in all likeli- 
hood have killed everyone in the shelter. 
But the staff consultation was held in the 
open air, since the dugout was being re- 
inforced and since the weather was hot. 


Stauffenberg (that was the name of 
the young man with the bomb) placed 
the bomb under the solid table at which 
the Fuehrer was standing and found 
some excuse for withdrawal. The bomb 
exploded, but in the open air its effect 
was far from total. The German leader 
himself was partially protected by the 
table. He was deafened, his trousers were 
torn off, he was hurt, but he survived. 
Hitler was once again in command of the 
situation. He broadcast to his people that 
he was safe. 

If there is drama in history there is also 
humor. I shall illustrate the point from 
the life of Theodore Roosevelt. But don’t 
think me flippant about Roosevelt. He 
was a great President, and, to me, at any 
rate, he seems greater as time goes on. 
There is something gusty about him, 
something gay—a fine quality in a man. 
When he was impatient with President 
McKinley for not going to war with Spain 
sooner than he did, he described his chief 
as having “the back-bone of a chocolate 
éclair.” When he wrote a book about 
the Rough Riders and the war of 1898, 
Mr. Dooley suggested that the real title 
ought to have been “Alone in Cubia.” 
When Roosevelt became Vice President, 
Senator Platt, who had had a part in the 
engineering of his nomination, said he 
was going to Washington to see Theo- 
dore “take the veil.” But I can do better 
than this. 

There is no scene in modern history 
more delightful than that of Roosevelt 
at the funeral of Edward VII. I shall let 
him tell the story in his own words, only 
prefacing it by the remark that he de- 
scribed the affair as “a regular wake.” 


Everyone went to the table with his face 
wreathed and distorted with grief. Before 
the first course was over, we had all for- 
gotten the real cause of our presence in 
London. I have never attended a more 
hilarious banquet in my life. I never saw 
quite so many knights. I had them on every 
side. They ran one or two false ones on 
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me, and each had some special story to 
pour into my ear. Finally, when I met a 
bewizened little person known as the King 
of Greece, he fairly wept out his troubles 
to me. He insisted I must make a speech 
on the subject of Crete. “But I can’t speak 
on Crete,” I insisted. “Then you must 
write what you think about Crete. You 
know that Europe is acting abominably 
towards Crete,” he tearfully said. “I can- 
not discuss Crete even with you,” I said. 
“You must mention Crete in some of your 
speeches,” he at last yelped. Finally I 
walked away from him while he was piti- 
fully muttering and spluttering Crete to 
me. 

Even finer is Roosevelt’s description of 
the funeral procession and of his tribula- 
tions with the special ambassador from 
France, M. Pichon. As the procession 
was forming, 

Pichon came to me with tears in his eyes. 
He said, did I notice that the other guests 
had scarlet livery, and that ours was black? 
I told him I had not noticed, but I would 
not have cared if ours had been yellow and 
green. My French, while fluent, is never 
very clear, and it took another half hour 
to get it out of his mind that I was not 
protesting because my livery was not green 
and yellow. He wanted me to enter a pro- 


test with him, and I declined to do so, and. 


finally side-tracked him. Finally, when the 
Persian prince was put into our carriage, 
I laughed until I almost cried. I saw Pichon 
jump into the carriage, and I naturally 
thought it was for fear I would take the 
right-hand seat. But it was not so. He 
jumped in and then hauled me in after him, 
giving me the seat of honor. He really 
thought the poor little Persian would take 
possession of the back seat. Nothing was 
further from his mind. He was frightened 
to death as it was, and looked as if he would 
rather die than enter the carriage at all. He 
did not dare to look at Pichon and apol- 
ogized to me when he had to address some 
remark to one of us. Finally Pichon seized 
my arm, and pointed to the representa- 
tives of Portugal walking ahead of us, and 
threatened to jump out and disrupt the 
funeral procession. I had to literally hold 
him in his seat. I said to him: “My dear 
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Mr. Pichon, will France and the United 
States be any smaller tomorrow or Portugal 
any larger because these little fellows are 
walking ahead of us. For heavens’ sake,” 
I begged him, “be quiet. This is a funeral 
and we are in deep grief for a great and 
good friend there. Wait until another king 


dies, and then settle it before hand.” 


One more brief description from 
Roosevelt’s travels. He had a wonderful 
time with the Emperor of Austria, who 
presented him, among other things, with 
a hideous vase with nymphs for handles. 
This is Roosevelt’s description of this 
piece of crockery. “The nymphs are built 
after the German hausfrau order and are 
clumsily thrown against the sides of the 
vase and look as if they are too fat to 
hang there another minute.” As for the 
Emperor himself, “of art,” said the Presi- 
dent, “he knows nothing.” 

Another of the satisfactions of the 
teaching of history lies in the element of 
chance that it contains. There is some- 
thing fascinating, in a universe that is 
supposed to be governed by law, in see- 
ing how often the purely fortuitous in- 
fluences human events. To illustrate the 
role of chance, take, for example, the 
episode of which I have already spoken, 
the plot against Hitler in July 1944. After 
all it came very near succeeding. If the 
meeting had not been held in the open 
air Hitler would probably have been 
killed. “If one of the persons present had 
not happened to push the brief case con- 
taining the bomb a little further under 
the table and away from his chair,” says 
Wheeler-Bennett in The Nemesis of 
Power, the Fuehrer would have been 
no more. If the German general who 
was to break communications with Berlin 
had not failed in his task, it might have 
been possible for the conspirators in the 
capital to have established their claim 
that Hitler was dead and to seize posses- 
sion of the radio and other means of 
communication there. If Goebbels had 
not been able to get in communication 
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with the dictator from Berlin, events 
might have run a different course. And 
if the plot had succeeded, what then? 
What a field of speculation is opened up! 
What an opportunity for the play of 
fancy! Surely the war would have ended 
sooner than it did. The military and po- 
litical situation would have been drasti- 
cally altered. The story from then on 
would have been a different story. 

Let us look for a little at the chance 
element in the history of the United 
States. Take, for example, the cession 
of Louisiana by France to the United 
States in 1803. At the outset of the 
negotiations with Napoleon Bonaparte, 
the administration of Thomas Jefferson 
did not intend to buy Louisiana. It was 
anxious to acquire the port of New Or- 
leans and the strip of land known at the 
time as West Florida, but that was the 
limit of its ambitions, and the limit of 
the instructions of the special emissary 
sent to Paris, James Monroe. 

The offer to cede the vast area west of 
the Mississippi was no more than a 
matter of personal caprice on the part 
of the Emperor of the French. He had, 
for a time, nourished the ambition to 
build an empire in the New World. He 
had attempted the subjection of the 
island of Santo Domingo, formerly a 
French colony. His plans had gone awry 
there, and he had been forced to make 
great expenditures in money and men. 
Moreover, the expedition intended to 
prosecute the campaign in the island was 
frozen in by the cold winter of 1803. In 
a violent reaction against the colonial 
idea, and in preparation for a new war 
against England, Napoleon made the 
offer of the whole province of Louisiana, 
and Monroe and Livingston (Livingston 
was the minister on the spot) accepted. 
It need not have been the way it was, 
save for the will of one man. And here 
again what vistas are opened up to 
speculation when one ponders this extra- 
ordinary doing. 


Let us take one other episode, the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania. In the winter of 
1915 the Germans initiated submarine 
warfare. What were the rights of the 
United States in the premises? In par- 
ticular, was the American government 
entitled to demand protection for its citi- 
zens on the vessels of belligerents? The 
question was a knotty one, and, when it 
first arose, it concerned only a seaman 
who had voluntarily gone into service on 
a British ship and had lost his life in a 
submarine attack. While the administra- 
tion hesitated, fate intervened. The great 
liner Lusitania set sail from New York. 
As it raised the coast of Ireland, it slowed 
down, steering a straight course, not zig- 
zagging as the captain was instructed to 
do. By the merest chance, at just this time 
a German submarine sighted the liner but 
did not identify it. It let fly its torpedo. 
And in only a few minutes the great 
ocean liner sank beneath the waves. Over 
a hundred Americans lost their lives. A 
mighty burst of indignation swept the 
United States. The submarine issue was 
sharpened immeasurably by circum- 
stances in part fortuitous. And in the 
long run a position was taken which led 
to war. 

One can multiply this kind of episode. 
When the great landing took place in 
Normandy in 1944, it so happened that 
the weather was bad just before the men 
touched the beaches and was bad soon 
afterward. What would have been the 
course of history if great storms had 
frustrated the landing? 

Another satisfaction in the teaching of 
history lies in association with the great 
men of the past and in communicating 
their philosophy and point of view to 
those who listen. On the worldly level, let 
us look for a bit at Benjamin Franklin, 
who so frankly explains his road to 
success in the famous Autobiography. 
Listen to Franklin on argumentation. 
Franklin enjoyed religious disputation. 
As a young man, he tells us, he delighted 
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in entangling others in inconsistencies, 
and in putting them in the wrong. 


But I gradually left this method, retain- 
ing only the habit of expressing myself in 
terms of modest diffidence, never using, 
when I advanced anything that might pos- 
sibly be disputed, the words “certainly,” 
“undoubtedly,” or any others that gave the 
air of positiveness to an opinion, but rather 
say, “I conceive or apprehend a thing to 
be so;” “it appears to me,” or “I should 
think it so or so, for such and such reasons;” 
or “I imagine it to be so and so;” or “it is 
so, if I am not mistaken.” This habit, I 
believe, has been of great advantage to 
me when I have had occasion to inculcate 
my opinions . . . and as the chief ends of 
conversation are to inform or to be informed, 
to please or to persuade, I wish well-mean- 
ing, sensible men would not lessen their 
power of doing good by a positive, assuming 
manner, that seldom fails to disgust, tends 
to create opposition, and to defeat every 
one of the purposes for which speech was 
given to us. 


This is not bad advice to the young. 


Listen again to Franklin when a great 
question was in debate. The scene is 
Philadelphia; the moment, the signing 
of the Constitution of the United States 
by the delegates to the great convention 
of 1787. 


Mr. President, I confess that there are 
several parts of this constitution which I do 


not at present approve, but I am not sure: 


that I shall never approve them; for having 
lived long, I have experienced many in- 
stances of being obliged by better infor- 
mation or fuller consideration, to change 
opinions even on important subjects. It is 
therefore that the older I grow, the more 
apt I am to doubt my own judgment, and 
to pay more respect to the judgment of 
others. . . . In these sentiments I agree 
to this Constitution, with all its faults, if 
they are such, because I think a general 
government is necessary for us. I doubt 
too whether any other Convention we can 
obtain may be able to make a better Consti- 
tution. For when you assemble a number of 
men to have the advantage of their joint 
wisdom, you inevitably assemble with those 
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men all their prejudices, their passions, their 
errors of opinion, their local interests, and 
their selfish views. From such an Assembly 
can a perfect production be expected. .. . 
Thus I consent, Sir, to this Constitution, 
because I expect no better, and because I 
am not sure that it is not the best. The 
opinions I had of its errors I sacrifice to 
the public good, * I have never whispered a 
syllable of them abroad * * Within these 
walls they were born, and here they shall 
die. 

Against the worldly wisdom of Frank- 
lin (and it is not unimportant for young 
people to see this wisdom exhibited ), we 
may set the nobler qualities of Abraham 
Lincoln. There is a phrase of Lincoln’s 
that I have quoted again and again. “I 
have not willingly planted a thorn in any 
man’s bosom.” Could there be anything 
more touching than that? Is it not pos- 
sible that young people when they hear 
that phrase will remember it, that it will 
stick in their minds, that it may just 
conceivably influence their conduct? I 
think again of another story about 
Lincoln that illustrates his greatness in a 
different way. A man had come to him to 
get a job, and the President had sent 
him to the Secretary of War. The man 
came back after an interval and told the 
President that Stanton had told him that 
Lincoln was a damn fool. It would have 
been easy to take offense in these circum- 
stances. But what did Lincoln say? 
“Well,” he said, “If Stanton says I am a 
damned fool perhaps I am one; he 
usually knows what he is talking about.” 
No false dignity there, no temper, no 
littleness, no sense of self-importance. Or 
take again Lincoln’s comment on his re- 
nomination in 1864. “I do not allow my- 
self to suppose” that it has been con- 
cluded that “I am the greatest and best 
man in America,” but rather that “it is 
best not to swap horses in crossing the 
river.” Is it not possible that, hearing 
this, young people will come to value a 
little more highly the virtue of modesty, 
the lack of self-importance that lies be- 
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hind these words? “I humbly confess 
that I have not controlled events, but 
that events have controlled me.” How 
beautiful this modest view of the great 
leader of nearly a century ago. 

But the pageant of the past is endless, 
and always the great figures stand out, 
to compel attention, to evoke admiration, 
to suggest to sensitive young men and 
women emulation and imitation. 

Are there not then in history values 
that transcend the narratives, fascinating 
as the narrative can be? My answer to 
this question is, of course, yes. I believe 
that in the highest sense history is a 
practical subject, and I believe that it is 
also a subject packed with moral implica- 
tions. Let me, in closing, indicate just 


what I am implying. 

History is multiplied experience. As 
William Edward Hartpole Lecky said 
many years ago, “It gives young men 
something of the experience of old men, 
and untraveled men, something of the 


experience of traveled ones.” We do 
not learn by rote to deal wisely, hu- 
manely, generously, and effectively with 
our fellows in this world. We learn by 
contact, by trial and error, by the power 
of observation. In dealing with any 
practical problem, we can handle it ef- 
fectively only if we see it in perspective, 
only if we understand its background. 
Every decision that we make is in some 
sense the invocation of the past. Every 
judgment must be based on knowledge 
of what came before. We cannot rightly 
understand the problems of politics in 
our own age if we do not place them in 
a historical setting. We cannot under- 
stand our foreign policy (and it has never 
been more important to understand it) 
unless we understand the background 
out of which it has come. Some part of 
the past is relevant to every one of us. 
History includes all of that past. One 
man may use one part of it, one man 
another. But without the historical habit 
of mind every act would lose its relevance 


to the whole, and every error be re- 
peated. If we can teach our young people 
to view events in perspective—and his- 
tory is perspective—this ought to help 
them lead intelligent and well-balanced 
lives. 

I perceive that in these closing pages 
I am becoming a bit of a moralist. I am 
not ashamed of this. On the contrary, I 
feel deeply that in this age of science, 
of techniques, of introspection, we shall 
go far astray if we do not consolidate and 
reaffirm the moral values that lie at the 
heart of America. I do not mean that 
the college teacher on the rostrum should 
turn himself into an exhorter or that he 
should make irrelevant excursions into 
the field of ethics at the expense of the 
clear and interesting exposition of his 
subject. I feel sure that the young people 
of today are quite unreceptive to exhibi- 
tions of ostentatious and self-conscious 
virtue. I mean that study of the past 
contains moral lessons incidental and yet 
fundamental. 

The great lesson is balance and fair- 
ness. It is the business of the historian, 
with whatever theme he deals, to see to 
it that he does not approach it from a 
narrowly dogmatic view, that he presents 
fairly and with an attempt at compre- 
hension the position of both sides in any 
great controversy, that he extracts from 
the point of view of each side something 
that is valuable. 

We have just seen the leader of a 
nation unlike ours visit the United States. 
It is easy to condemn the prostitution of 
truth that occurs in Russia, the violence 
done to the human spirit, the cynicism 
with which partial knowledge is turned 
to the advantage of the state, the not- 
hidden belief in force that has con- 
demned our generation to a competition 
of armaments such as the world has never 
seen and behind which lies the specter of 
universal destruction. It is not so easy to 
see the positive in Khrushchev’s way of 
thought. To me, at any rate, the question 
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which he poses is this: To what ends will 
the wealth of a democratic society be 
devoted? Will it be devoted to chrome 
and cosmetics or to education and en- 
lightenment? What are we spending in 
this country on education? What are the 
Russians spending? In Moscow a des- 
potic government can impose any sacri- 
fice it chooses on its people to advance 
education or, for that matter, to promote 
any other social good. In this country 
we have to depend on the intelligence 
and farsightedness of millions of people 
to keep our cultural life at a high level. 
We all want to balance the budget. But 
are we to balance it at a level where we 
will not spend for education what needs 
to be spent? Or will we courageously 
face the problem of taxation adequate 
to maintain and enlarge our educational 
services? Is it certain that, as of 1959, 
we have faced up to this problem? 

But apart from any public issue, I 
should like to believe that there is a moral 
value in history that may, perhaps, not 
as often as one would like but oftener 
than one may fear, permeate the life of 
the taught. The key word in history is 
perspective. The happy and effective 
life is a matter of balance, of the correc- 
tion of the fears, the apprehensions, the 
vexations, the frustrations of the moment, 
by the wider view of life. How much less 

psychical malaise there might have been 
' under the New Deal if more of our citi- 
zens had viewed it in the true historical 
spirit, if they had seen it, not as an evil 
plot against the existing economic system, 
but as a necessary process of adjustment 
coming out of the Great Depression, in- 
volving error and passion, of course, but 
essentially in large part a corrective of 
some of the weaknesses of American life. 


What is true of big things is true of 
small things. Can we not, by means 
of the historical sense, take a saner view 
of our own lives, see comedy and tragedy 
alike against the broader background? 
There is a majestic phrase in Kipling’s 
If, written many years ago. Can we not 
“meet with triumph and disaster, and 
treat those two impostors just the same”? 

I cannot say with assurance that I have 
actually communicated the values of 
which I have been speaking. Teaching 
is an act of faith, and one sees only a 
tiny part of what has been accomplished 
in the deeper sense, and that, very pos- 
sibly, through a lens which distorts. But 
I can say that my deepest satisfaction in 
forty -five years of teaching has not been 
in the facts, but what I have tried to find 
behind the facts, in the drama, the gaiety, 
the “chanciness” of the human story, in 
the example of the great figures that 
stride across the stage, and, above all, in 
the hope that out of the classroom will 
come some deeper view of life, some 
more profound belief in the dignity of 
man, some more disciplined view of the 
problems that beset us all, some more 
searching commitment to the wisdom 
that is more than knowledge. 

On the Phi Beta Kappa keys that some 
of us wear is the motto, “The Love of 
Knowledge, the Guide of Life.” Not 
knowledge, but the searching for knowl- 
ledge. Not knowledge in some restricted 
and narrow sense, but knowledge the 
guide of life. The instrument of search 
is the human mind. The object of the 
search is the wiser, better, and more 
humane life. To try to advance that 
search is the supreme satisfaction of the 
teacher of history. 





Wisdom Is Better than Strength 
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W: HAVE heard testimonials from dis- 
tinguished teachers that confirm 
the pleasures of teaching. A detractor 
might urge that these pleasures stem 
from the captive audiences on the one 
hand and the generous slice of ham to 
be found in each of us on the other; or 
that they come as status satisfactions to 
frustrated adults who gain their status by 
preserving a controlled relation to an 
adolescent community. In reality the 


fundamental characteristic of man and 
the primary nature of happiness explain 
the joys of teaching. 

Because of man’s social nature, con- 
versation arises and an exchange of ideas 
is made possible. Because of a weak and 
relatively defenseless physique, the use 


of ideas to subdue and transform his en- 
vironment is made necessary. In each 
case man has been pressed to exercise his 
one most distinguishing characteristic— 
his mind. And through his mind he has 
accomplished miracles in understanding 
and controlling his physical setting. 
Though he appears to have been moved 
by love of creature comforts, paternal 
instincts, and connubial prodding, his 
ultimate motivation has been a quest for 
happiness. At the conclusion of all col- 
loquies, when reasons for being and 
doing are demanded, the answer to the 
last “why” is happiness. Yet happiness, 
separated from frills and ephemeral 
pleasures, is but a heightened sense of 
achievement. 

Happiness is the emotional equivalent 
of achievement. In the record of human 
history the great and lasting accomplish- 
ments are the fruit of the mind. The 
teacher whose obligation is the develop- 
ment of the mind is, therefore, the chief 
agent of human growth. No wonder, if 


he understands his profession and teaches 
well, that he is happy. 

Among thoughtful men the importance 
of teaching has always been recognized. 
But in 1959 its importance is more gen- 
erally recognized than ever before. The 
press, the broadcasting media, advertis- 
ing agencies, and even Congress have 
formally acknowledged that education 
is the central pillar upon which the 
handiwork of civilization is supported 
and is the only reliable bastion in the de- 
fense of a free society. And what is the 
consequence? The same decade which 
introduces us to the largest crop of men 
and women in history is telling each of 
them that in the conditions of modern 
life he must be educated or perish. I 
confidently expect, therefore, that by 
1970, from public and private institu- 
tions, one-half of nearly 14 million 
college-age young men and women will 
be asking that they, too, be taught. 

Our question today is, how can we 
help assure the teacher of 1970 that he, 
too, can be happy? Education, perhaps 
even more then than now, will be the 
key to effective life. Man will not have 
changed. To be happy he will still re- 
quire the conviction that his life is 
significant—that he has achieved. The 
teacher, being a reflective man, will 
know that if he is successful he will have 
increased the effective work of a genera- 
tion of students. His achievement, the 
source of his own happiness, will open 
the way toward greater happiness for all 
of them; but the converse is also true— 
he will know that in proportion that he 
fails, their happiness will be blighted and 
his misery will be aggravated by knowl- 
edge of their failure. 


~ 
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The problem of numbers has been 
represented as a threat to quality educa- 
tion. Decline in quality of education 
will frustate the teacher and shrivel his 
satisfactions. But to be successful in the 
face of the challenge of numbers offers 
such promise that Wordsworth’s lines are 
called to mind: 


Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very Heaven! 


For a person about to enter our pro- 
fession there are prospects of salary and 
status more exciting than have heretofore 
been known in the United States; but 
this vision of hope will become a bitter 
memory if the quality of our education 
suffers. 

What can we do to ensure success? 
First, we can take steps to ensure an 
adequate supply of teachers for the grow- 
ing student bodies: (a) by modifying 
our procedures for teacher utilization; 
and (b) by expanding our teacher pro- 
duction facilities. 

Earlier this year one of our official 
agencies, in an intraoffice memorandum, 
estimated our teaching needs for 1970 
as 553,000. This figure assumed a col- 
lege student population of 6.5 million 
and a ratio of eleven to one. Very little 
but habit, intuition, and prejudice under- 
lies the eleven-to-one ratio. The teach- 
ers and the students of 1970 need and 
have a right to expect as much academic 
intimacy as sound education requires; 
but they also deserve wise use of large 
lectures, television, teaching aids, and 
independent study. When.a final bal- 
ance is struck and we reassess the stu- 
dent-teacher ratio, it may not be Ruml’s 
twenty to one; but it is equally unlikely 
to be eleven to one. The ratio should be 
determined, not by educated guess or 
academic inertia, but as a result of our 
wisest research and our most exacting 
study. We should prosecute the research 
sure in the knowledge that by making 
the individual instructor more produc- 
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tive we will enhance his social and eco- 
nomic value. 

The expansion of our teacher produc- 
tion facilities is already in process. There 
are already more than three times as 
many institutions preparing Ph.D.’s that 
are not members of the Association of 
Graduate Schools as are included in the 
order. If society’s appetite for the Ph.D. 
does not wane, we are likely to be gradu- 
ating 30,000 Ph.D.’s a year before 1970, 
as compared with about 10,000 this year. 
Not classes unmanned by teachers, but 
the quality of our quantity of teachers 
may be the problem. I am, therefore, 
led to a second response to the question, 
“What can we do to ensure success?” 

Second, we can redesign our curricu- 
lum with the deliberate objective: 
preparation of college teachers. Any 
new program for preparation of college 
teachers will have to compete against 
expanded Ph.D. programs for placement 
of its teacher candidates in an academic 
community which is highly traditional 
and which is at present disposed to 
evaluate the quality of an institution by 
computing the Ph.D. percentage of its 
teaching staff. For this reason we should 
affect the Ph.D. program with greater 
relevance to teaching; reduce the ab- 
surdities in time required or permitted; 
emphasize in the thesis the significant 
rather than the novel; and reorient the 
thesis exercise with an eye to its effect 
on the student’s promise, of future con- 
tributions to knowledge. However, 
graduate schools, even more than under- 
graduate colleges, are tradition-bound; 
and reform of existing Ph.D. programs in 
well-established institutions will not be 
easy. Moreover, the changes in human 
knowledge have been so sweeping, and 
the requirements of teaching so trans- 
formed that radical experimentation with 
the teaching process and the preparation 
for it is in order. 

We need a fresh look at what a teacher 
should know; atthe time it takes to pre- 
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pare him; at the sacred cows of academia 
that, like other ruminants, not infre- 
quently chew and rechew the same 
intellectual cud and that do not hesitate 
to require the same of students, first 
as prep school seniors, then as under- 
graduates, and finally as graduate stu- 
dents, each time with growing boredom 
and resentment. We need to know 
what, if anything, a college teacher 
should know about college students and 
the learning process; and whether the 
first teaching experience should be an 
obligation of graduate school or an in- 
service introduction after first employ- 
ment. We almost certainly waste time 
and talent badly needed in good instruc- 
tion because we have too generally 
withheld the helping hand of experience 
and assumed that wisdom can be taught 
but that teaching is a divine gift. 

The Ph.D. will remain the hallmark 
of academic acceptability. But a think- 
ing body of men should inquire about 


the need for modern adaptations. Like 
the Volkswagen, also imported from 
Germany, each new Ph.D. looks like its 


predecessor. But beneath the surface 
I’m assured that in this year’s Volks- 
wagen, twenty-seven changes have been 
made. Not so in the Ph.D. We cling to 
tradition in the doctoral program because 
its represents “scholarship.” Meanwhile, 
the society it serves breaks tradition 
every day. If an educational program is 
not thoughtfully designed to solve our 
present problems, its scholarship is arti- 
ficial. Like the posturing pundit, who on 
the surface is very deep but down deep 
is really shallow, we may be deceiving 
ourselves by substituting old forms for 
new thought. Why shouldn't the Ph.D. 
be changed? Why cannot good scholars 
who have mastered their subject matter 
prove their powers of original research 
by preparing and publishing articles in 
our scholarly journals, or by preparation 
of distinguished monographs while on a 
teaching assignment? To demonstrate 


that you have solved the problems of re- 
search that face a teacher on a college 
campus and to demonstrate continued 
intellectual vitality by publishing the 
fruits of such research is much more sig- 
nificant than to prepare a thesis under 
supervision in the shadow of a great 
institution. We talk of the values of 
independent study, but we withhold in- 
ducement and the final accolade of 
scholarship from scholars whose inde- 
pendently produced works we know are 
excellent because the author was not 
registered. 

Perhaps we should import some re- 
finements from Britain. There may be 
profit in getting well-prepared men into 
the classrooms at the pcint where they 
have mastered a field of study. (For 
purposes of discussion I suggest the 
competence of one who has passed his 
final examinations before thesis.) One 
should join with this the expectation that 
the graduate school would hold out a 
promise that the doctor’s degree would 
be available in the event of subsequent 
significant publication. We need some 
experimentation in which such a change 
is joined with fundamental alteration in 
the pace of scholarly progress. If social 
and _ institutional expectations were 
raised, bright students could reach the 
competence represented by such exami- 
nations much earlier. The first require- 
ment for such change is to redefine 
education in terms of academic objec- 
tives and the abandonment of the defini- 
tion that is expressed in hours and years 
served. Redefinition that required assess- 
ment of quality rather than the counting 
of years would force completely new 
thinking about the professional profile 
of a teacher and how it might best be 
fashioned. Educational discussion would 
be less affected by concern over advan- 
tages of the 6-4-4 plan, or the 8-4-4-3 
plan and more with the literate, rational, 
and judicial characteristics with which 
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we would compose the image of an edu- 
cated man whom we would trust to 
teach. 

There is a third category of change 
we could encourage to ensure the quality 
of education and therefore the happiness 
of the teacher in 1970. For most of the 
twentieth century, education, like Benja- 
min Franklin’s gingerbread empire, has 
been lined and divided more deeply each 
decade, so that it breaks apart at its 
administrative seams. Elementary is 
disdained by secondary, secondary by 
collegiate, and now, bless us, collegiate 
is threatened with second-class citizen- 
ship by graduate and research professor- 
ships. We have some healthy experiments 
to improve articulation among these 
parts, but they are aimed primarily at the 
curriculum and the students. They are 
useful, but the persisting and vital organ 
in each educational unit is the faculty. 
Any lasting and effective articulation will 
depend on articulation of the teaching 
staff. Such articulation requires con- 
scious cultivation of respect among the 
parts and will finally be successful only 
if the whole teaching profession is so 
much a unity that there is reasonable 
mobility across presently existing bar- 
riers. If a prospective teacher may 
reasonably hope that appointment as an 
instructor in science in a secondary 
school may lead to a professional career 
respected by collegiate colleagues today 
and carry the promise of a career in 
college tomorrow, the whole teaching 
fraternity will be more attractive. 
Stronger minds will be drawn into our 
high schools; the flow of faculty upward 
will give reality to efforts at curricular 
articulation; the problem of collegiate 
faculty recruitment will be affected 
favorably; and education will improve its 
internal quality and repair the rift be- 
tween secondary and collegiate educa- 
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tion that has made its parts appear to 
work at cross purposes. 

Why should we endure a chasm in 
science, history, or literature at the break 
between the twelfth and _ thirteenth 
grades, when joining all professionals in 
the same learned societies might provide 
the status attractions necessary to im- 
prove standards of scholarship and in- 
struction, as well as reduce name calling? 

Finally, one principle seems clear— 
we should recognize need for change in 
the processes of education as clearly as 
we see need for change in the industries 
and professions dependent on education. 
We must turn our analytical eyes in upon 
ourselves if we are to make our educa- 
tional machinery adequate for our new 
tasks. On our success depends the suc- 
cess and happiness of the rising genera- 
tion of teachers; the healthy development 
of our free institutions; and the security 
of our country. 

There have been times when we were 
fobbed off as egg-heads, and we have felt 
unappreciated. We should not take such 
treatment to heart. It was ever so. The 
preacher in Ecclesiastes long ago re- 
ported the same sad facts. He said, 


There was a little city, and few men with- 
in it; and there came a great king against 
it, and besieged it, and built great bulwarks 
against it: 

Now there was found in it a poor wise 
man, and he by his wisdom delivered the 
city; yet no man remembered that same 
poor man. 

Then said I, Wisdom is better than 
strength: nevertheless the poor man’s wis- 


dom is despised, and his words are not 
heard. 


It is more clear today than ever before, 
that “Wisdom is better than strength.” 
Indeed, today wisdom is our strength; 
and if we can ensure good teaching for 
the students of 1970, both our strength 
and happiness will be ensured! 








Fiscal Independence for Higher Education 


ARTHUR NAFTALIN 


SHOULD make it clear at the outset 
l that my views on the subject of fiscal 
independence for state-supported higher 
education are shared by few, if any, state 
fiscal officers. I should also say that what 
I will assert represents only my personal 
view and should not be regarded as 
setting forth an official position for the 
state administration of which I am a part. 

My view is that higher education is 
unique among the functions of state gov- 
ernment and that, to fulfill its proper 
role, it must have the greatest possible 
freedom from external controls. How 
one defines “greatest possible freedom” 
is, of course, a crucial point, and, as I 
proceed, I shall attempt to indicate more 
precisely the scope and limits that I 
attach to this concept. 

Most budget officers regard higher 
education as one among many state func- 
tions and they fear that an increased 
measure of fiscal independence for 
higher education will seriously weaken 
the executive budget, a process that state 
fiscal officers have struggled for decades 
to establish as the foundation for rational 
and efficient fiscal administration. They 
are understandably alarmed by what 
they fear might lead to the collapse of 
the budget process. They fear that, if 
fiscal independence is justified for higher 
education, a similar case will be made 
for other major state functions, such as 
highways, conservation, and public wel- 
fare. In short, they regard the present 
concern of higher education for fiscal 
autonomy as the “camel's nose under the 
tent.” 

On their part, educators view state 
fiscal officers with great suspicion, and, 
at times, open hostility. While there is 





little evidence that fiscal officers have 
sought to control or influence the content 
of higher education, educators fear that 
the very existence of the external con- 
trols, whether they are at present abused 
or not, constitutes an actual and potential 
threat to the freedom of higher educa- 
tion. Educators seem to feel that they 
are in a position of increasing subor- 
dination to state officers who may or may 
not understand and appreciate the nature 
of the academic enterprise. 

This conflict is by no means unique to 
higher education. Every budget officer 
has fought the same battle on a dozen 
fronts. There seems to be some kind of 
law of nature that impels operating de- 
partments to seek independence from 
central controls. Their spokesmen argue 
—not without cogency and persuasive- 
ness—that the nature of their services 
justifies a greater degree of fiscal au- 
tonomy. 

Public health, public welfare, conser- 
vation, highways, agriculture, have all 
sought—each in its turn and for reasons 
presumably peculiar to its administrative 
field—to remove themselves from central 
budgeting, purchasing, pre-auditing, ac- 
counting, personnel management, or 
physical plant controls. Therefore, when 
educators argue for a larger measure of 
financial independence, fiscal officers 
bristle and resist such efforts as just an- 
other attempt by a “special interest” to 
divorce itself from an integrated state 
administration. 

Now, in my view, higher education is 
basically and inherently different from 
the other services of state government. 
Higher education is different because its 
product and the means it must use to 
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yield its product are not measurable in 
objective terms or with any known in- 
strument of quantification. 

Higher education involves the nurtur- 
ing of the human mind and the cultiva- 
tion of human talents and skills. It 
requires the exploration of unknown 
areas of human thought and human be- 
havior. It is basically and essentially 
creative, requiring, for its fulfillment, 
the freest expression of human intelli- 
gence and a maximum application of 
human ingenuity. I emphasize the word 
human because I believe the function 
of higher education is artistic in nature 
and an artistic product can be neither 
legislated nor administered. 

Who, then, is to make the decisions 
affecting higher education, and who is 
to “control” its operations? Obviously, 
some agency must allocate within 
higher education the limited resources 
available for its limitless activities that 
are appropriate to it. The only answer 
that I find acceptable is that the academy 
itself must make these decisions. At best, 
the academy will make imperfect de- 
cisions, but it alone can approach the 
problems with any degree of competence 
because its members are directly in- 
volved in the enterprise and can be 
presumed to know best its needs. 

The case I am attempting to develop 
here is yet to be made, on a wide and 
convincing basis, by spokesmen for 
higher education, and, as you know, it 
is not an easy case to make. The dif- 
ficulty arises, in part, out of the fact that 
higher education today involves many 
activities that go beyond teaching and 
research. Our universities and colleges 
provide a vast array of services that are 
often similar to functions otherwise pro- 
vided by state government. This some- 
times introduces a double standard, and 
state fiscal officers are naturally con- 
cerned when an activity performed in 
higher education deviates from the 
standards in effect for a similar activity 
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performed by the general state govern- 
ment. The relationship is further com- 
plicated by the fact that the institutions 
of high learning sometimes feel no 
obligation to enter into cooperative pro- 
grams involving services that are akin. 
This creates a spirit of competition and 
resentment because usually no question 
of academic freedom is involved, and it 
may result in a contest between academy 
and government agency in which each 
will-vie for the larger share of the state’s 
limited financial resources. 

As I have indicated, there is, in my 
view, an enormous burden upon educa- 
tors not only to demonstrate effectively 
that higher education is inherently dif- 
ferent from other functions of govern- 
ment but also to justify the need for the 
many auxiliary services now provided by 
higher education and the necessity for 
removing them also from central state 
control. I fear that educators, as a group, 
have not been successful in making this 
case. On the contrary, it appears to me 
that educators, so caught up with busi- 
ness management and the expansion of 
services, have themselves become in- 
creasingly divorced from the academic 
enterprise. This is leading them into an 
increasingly competitive business rela- 
tionship in which the decisions appear 
to have progressively less to do with the 
nature of higher education and more to 
do with efficient business management. 

At this point I should divide the prob- 
lem of fiscal control over state-supported 
higher education into two parts. First 
there is the initial question of what 
portion of a state’s total economic re- 
sources should be devoted to higher edu- 
cation, and, second, who should be 
responsible for the expenditure and in- 
ternal allocation of the state support 
once it has been voted. With respect 
to the first stage, I believe this is wholly, 
appropriately, and inescapably within the 
jurisdiction of the governor and the state 
legislature. This determination is in- 
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evitably a political one and, under our 
constitutional system, must be made with 
responsiveness to the public will as ex- 
pressed in our democratic elections. 

But with respect to the second stage, 
once the elected representatives have 
spoken, fiscal control should become the 
responsibility of the academy itself, as 
represented and symbolized by the 
regents or trustees or college board. It 
should be their responsibility to deter- 
mine how the limited resources available 
shall be distributed among the infinite 
number of competing academic needs. 
To impose upon this process the will and 
direction of state fiscal officers constitutes 
an encroachment that is potentially ex- 
tremely dangerous. 

I should like to return to the point that 
teaching and research cannot be meas- 
ured in customary fiscal terms. Let me 
cite an illustration: In my work as a 
budget officer, I am called upon from 
time to time to approve out-of-state travel 
for the presidents of our five state col- 
leges for the purpose of recruiting new 
staff. I approve such requests routinely 
on the assumption that neither I nor any 
other budget officer can determine 
whether such out-of-state travel consti- 
tutes an appropriate expenditure. 

The academic enterprise flourishes 
only when administrators, like teachers 
and scholars, are free to locate talent 
and utilize it wherever they may find it. 
The discovery and development of such 
talent is not measurable in dollars and 
cents. It certainly involves much trial 
and error. And no ratio having to do 
with numbers of miles traveled or num- 
bers of interviews conducted will be of 
any value. In the end, the only control 
that has any value is the intangible one 
of the good judgment of the academic 
administrator. In this case the only 
service that I, as a budget officer, can 
provide is to approve the expenditure. 

On the other hand, I hold that a similar 
request on the part of any other state 


agency is a matter within the competence 
of the state budget agency. That is to 
say that the other services are meas- 
urable in terms of administrative product, 
that it is possible to reduce to measurable 
units the numbers of miles of highways 
constructed and maintained, the numbers 
of employees engaged for a particular 
purpose, the number of crimes investi- 
gated and cases closed by the crime 
bureau, the number of lakes stocked with 
fish, and the number of arrests made by 
game wardens. The same is not true 
of those aspects of higher education that 
relate to teaching and research. 

I should go on to say, however, that 
much of what is done in higher education 
today is measurable and is appropriately 
subject to budgetary control, such as 
many phases of purchasing, accounting, 
employment of nonacademic personnel, 
and the management of many service 
enterprises. At this point one becomes 
entangled in the problem of where to 
draw the line that separates academic 
from nonacademic, and I simply assert 
that it is not possible to draw that line 
for control purposes and still preserve 
the independence of higher education. 
Moreover, the governing board should 
have, in my view, complete flexibility 
to effect savings on one side of the line 
to strengthen opportunities on the other 
side. It comes back again to the crucial 
point of preserving freedom in the alloca- 
tion of limited resources. 

By fiscal independence I do not mean 
the complete absence of restraints. There 
are what I would term essential pre- 
requisites for the appropriate exercise 
of fiscal autonomy. By this I mean that 
higher education should fulfill certain 
basic structural and procedural condi- 
tions in its administrative pattern, as 
follows: 

1. Within a state all the various com- 
ponents of state-supported higher edu- 
cation should be consolidated in a single 
comprehensive system. In my view the 
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components of higher education are not 
severable and should be viewed as part 
of a single pattern. A multiplicity of 
separate governing bodies creates a com- 
petitive situation out of which grows the 
need for ratios and formulas with which 
to determine an equitable allotment of 
available resources. It creates the need 
for an external agency that can integrate 
and coordinate the several competing 
agencies. The more separate boards 
there are, the greater the need for co- 
ordination and the greater the role 
played by the central reviewing agency. 
For this reason I favor integrating under 
one responsible directing authority all 
institutions of higher learning within a 
state. 

There is, I believe, profound wisdom 
embedded in a number of our state con- 
stitutions that established governing 
boards with broad and independent au- 
thority over state universities. Our 
founding fathers recognized that the 
special character of higher education 
justified placing it beyond the complete 
control of the executive branch. This 
concept has been weakened over the 
years by the emergence of additional in- 
stitutions that are not administratively 
related to the university. First there 
were normal schools, which later became 
teachers colleges and more recently state 
colleges, and, later, there were even 
second universities. The result is that 
in some states different components of 
higher education have different fiscal 
statuses and, in some cases, are involved 
in furious competition with each other, 
a competition that I fear is self-destruc- 
tive. 

2. A second prerequisite for effective 
fiscal independence is the development 
of procedures for budgeting, accounting, 
and reporting that ensure the confidence 
of the executive branch, the legislature, 
and the public in the management of the 
institutions of higher education. In their 
concern to protect their financial posi- 
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tion, some college and university admin- 
istrators have given the public the im- 
pression that what happens within the 
college or university is not necessarily 
the concern of the public. They appear 
to operate on the premise that they have 
a higher obligation to the institution 
itself than they do to the state. 

It sometimes happens that the college 
or university will view the state’s execu- 
tive agencies or even the state legislature 
as an adversary to be fended off and 
kept at a safe distance. As a result, the 
public and the legislature are sometimes 
not fully informed about management 
polices and practices. This, in my view, 
not only tends to weaken public support 
for higher education, but it also deprives 
the institution of invaluable internal 
assistance in the management of its com- 
plex organization. 

The interests of higher education range 
all fields of knowledge and inquiry, and 
wise administrative decisions require 


the fullest possible knowledge concern- 


ing all the competing demands. This 
requires a process in which there is free 
exchange of complete and accurate fiscal 
information. Thus, in my view, sound 
and transparent planning, budgeting, 
and accounting procedures are essential 
to effective fiscal autonomy. Deficiencies 
in this area may have much more serious 
consequences than many _ educators 
realize. 

Some administrators are adept at 
“fuzzing up” their accounts and “hiding” 
fund balances. They sometimes even en- 
gage in outright concealment. These 
practices are, of course, self-destructive, 
and college and university administrators 
who engage in them would find their 
relations with legislators and executive 
officers immeasurably improved if they 
moved to strengthen their budgeting and 
accounting procedures. 

3. The third prerequisite for effective 
fiscal autonomy is perhaps the most dif- 
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ficult to realize. This is the separation 
in programming, accounting, and report- 
ing of those services and functions that 
are not directly related to teaching and 
research. Institutions of higher learning 
today perform a wide range of activities 
which, while extremely valuable to the 
larger community, often have little to do 
with intellectual development. They 
tend to drain off a significant portion of 
our limited resources into activities that 
can be performed by other state agencies 
and that can be appropriately subjected 
to executive control. 

I believe there is a connection between 
diminishing fiscal independence and the 
growth of nonacademic functions. So 
long as the university or college remains 
an academy, it can legitimately demand 


argue that in higher education today 
academic freedom is no longer a primary 
concern because the enterprise is no 
longer primarily academic. 

Finally, in summary, I would assert 
that the problems higher education will 
face during the next two decades are 
so compelling and overwhelming that, 
however large a portion of our resources 
we devote to this function, the need will 
be only partially met. However in- 
genious the ratios and the formulas 
developed by budget officers, the pros- 
pect of a reduction in total costs is very 
dim, and, however much the legislatures 
appropriate for higher education, the 
demands upon governing boards will so 
far exceed the available resources that 
economies and efficiencies will as likely 


financial independence, but the more 
nonacademic it becomes, the weaker is 
this claim. Indeed some fiscal officers 


come from improved internal manage- 
ment as from the imposition of external 
controls. 


CRO 


A fellowship is a gratuitous award, and even government awards are not owed 
to taxpayers. There is yet another aspect of obligation involved in the fellow- 
ship. The institution which trains the fellow is making a large contribution 
of its own, either in tuition and faculty time at the graduate level or in space 
and library facilities and faculty guidance at the postdoctoral level. Sometimes 
there is a grant to the institution from the donor who recognizes these costs, 
but the fellow himself should be aware of the fact that he is the recipient of a 
large contribution from his university. 

Dean Harold Hazen of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology expresses 
the problem this way: “The great financial question for universities associated 
with graduate work and graduate fellowships is that even at the highest tuition 
rates charged in this country, probably well under half the total cost of the 
educational opportunity provided is paid by the tuition. In a certain very real 
sense therefore the award of a fellowship including tuition to a student at- 
tending an institution is accompanied by an unseen bill to the institution, rep- 
resenting the difference between the actual cost of educating the fellowship 
recipient and the amount of the tuition paid on his behalf. Increasingly, the 
sponsoring agencies of fellowships are recognizing this discrepancy between 
cost and tuition, and are making grants that in some cases approximate this 
discrepancy. This is an extremely important long-term as well as immediate 
problem.” 

The university as the custodian and disseminator of knowledge is glad to 
help a young mind develop and the faculty member finds great pleasure in 
guiding an eager intellect—From Fellowships in the Arts and Sciences 1960- 
61 by Virginia Bosch Potter, published by Association of American Colleges; 
distributed by American Council on Education. 





The University Professor and His Department 


DONALD E. WALKER ann DARRELL C. HOLMES 


MERICAN colleges and_ universities 
have been subject since colonial 
times to a variety of critical commentary. 
The most persistent, albeit friendly, criti- 
cisms have come from within. In recent 
years the system of departmental organi- 
zation within colleges and universities 
has attracted a fair share of these neg- 
ative comments. 


Both the college professor and the 
administrator share the feeling that a 
number of indictments may be directed 
at the departmental type of organization. 
The fact has been repeatedly empha- 
sized, for example, that departmental 
organization contributes to the develop- 
ment of specialized courses within a 
particular subject at the expense of 
courses of a more general interdiscipli- 
nary nature so essential to the liberal or 
general education of every student. 

Reactions against the compartmentali- 
zation of subject matter in higher educa- 
tion are well known. Colleges and 
universities have established divisions of 
general education, colleges of basic 
studies, and in similar ways have at- 
tempted to reduce departmental auton- 
omy and the effects of too exclusive 
exposure of the student to the offerings 
of one department or division. The 
argument that an overspecialization on 
the part of students is a result, in part, 
of the departmental type of organization 
within institutions of higher learning is 
compelling in the light of the tendency 
of each subject-matter field to splinter 
into increasingly smaller segments. At 
one time in this country, college and 
university departments were small and 
closely knit. Ideally, such departments 
were organized around the activities of 
a group of like-minded individuals pur- 
suing common interests. 
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In the last fifty years, the body of 
knowledge in each subject-matter area 
has increased in geometric progression. 
Today, in the larger universities, one 
encounters, to take a single department 
as an example, not only psychologists but 
clinical psychologists, industrial psychol- 
ogists, experimental psychologists, devel- 
opmental psychologists, and so on. The 
end of such differentiation is not in sight. 
A feeling is current that between some of 
these groups, for example, between clini- 
cians and experimentalists, differences in 
point of view are developing which 
transcend variations introduced by indi- 
vidual idiosyncrasy or subject-interest 
enthusiasm. The smaller the subject- 
matter areas become, the more special- 
ized the interests of department members 
within each area are encouraged to be. 

The duplication of courses is a further 
result of departmentalization. The 
growth of vested interests on the part of 
faculty members in particular depart- 
mental interpretations of subject matter 
is sometimes apparent. By way of illus- 
tration, essentially identical social psy- 
chology courses may be developed in the 
departments of sociology, psychology, 
and education. These duplications are 
rationalized, initially, by the need on the 
part of students for an awareness of the 
particular emphasis of the department as 
preparation for more advanced work. A 
suspicion justifiably arises concerning 
the basis on which these separate courses 
are maintained. 

Administratively, the department sys- 
tem may be inefficient and result in 
duplication of effort. The department 
may not be the most efficient unit of 
organization within the _ institution. 
Where effort is needlessly duplicated by 
department chairmen simply because, 
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by definition, each department consti- 
tutes a separate unit, the college or 
university may be burdened with need- 
less costs while faculty 
extravagantly dissipated. 

Finally, it has been argued, the depart- 
mental type of organization within a 
college or university tends to create and 
perpetuate a spurious status system 
among the members of a college com- 
munity based on stereotyped and tradi- 
tional notions of the difficulty or selective 
nature of an academic discipline rather 
than the training ability and industry of 
the individuals working within a par- 
ticular subject. 


ene rgie S are 


In view of widely expressed dissatis- 
faction with departmental organization 
on the part of administrators, faculty 
members, and students alike, customary 
explanations of the perpetuation of the 
system have been singularly unpercep- 
tive. Much of the time, the problem is 
dismissed with references to human in- 
adequacy and irrationality. Occasionally, 
an attempt is made to explain the present 
existence of the departmental system on 
a historical basis exclusively. Important 
as these considerations may be, it would 
seem more reasonable to suppose that 
there are positive functional reasons for 
the perpetuation of the departmental 
system. Few, if any, organizational 
phenomena can be understood in exclu- 
sively negative terms. The existence of 
departments is not simply the result of 
the corruption of some natural and 
rational type of college organization 
which would prevail except for human 
disorganization and perversity. Rather, 
we must consider the probability that 
genuine needs and utilities are being 
served by departmental organization as 
presently constituted. 

The departmental system persists, first 
of all, because it possesses the advantages 
of familiarity, formal simplicity, and a 
clearly defined hierarchy of authority. 
The departmental system may not be 
perfect; ane ss, it is familiar and 


provides a basis on which faculty mem- 
bers can interact with a minimum of mis- 
understanding and superfluous effort. 
Contrariwise, proposals for alternative 
types of organization within the college 
or university are fraught with ambiguity 
and stigmatized by the awful dubiety of 
never having been tried. This fact alone 
supplies an understandable reason for 
academicians to be at least resigned, if 
not reconciled, to the principle of depart- 
mental organization. 

There is a second way in which de- 
partmental organization is functional to 
the academic member of the college or 
university community. It supplies to the 
new faculty member beginning his pro- 
fessional career a transfer point for the 
professional understanding he must ac- 
quire in order to adjust to his institution, 
his colleagues, and his discipline. This 
understanding enables him to play the 
multitudinous roles and adopt the myriad 
points of view which place on him the 
stamp of his professional status. This 
understanding must be communicated 
apparently in a relatively intimate situa- 
tion, specifically, his department. 

A third reason for the perpetuation of 
the departmental system resides in the 
fact that the department in many institu- 
tions constitutes the locus of power to 
which an instructor can most easily and 
realistically relate himself. Matters of 
promotion, budget preparation, appoint- 
ment, and retention will typically funnel 
through the department. The department 
as a unified group can operate more effec- 
tively in the university organization than 
can individual faculty members. In this 
sense, the college or university consti- 
tutes a bureaucracy as well as a com- 
munity of teachers and scholars. Any 
realistic attempt to modify the depart- 
mental system must contend with this 
ineluctable fact. 

Departmental organization may be 
functional in a fourth way. The acade- 
mician tends traditionally to think of 
himself as being somewhat eccentric in 
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his professional behavior as compared 
with the population generally. If this 
is not always strictly true, the important 
thing is that it is a part of the academi- 
cian’s picture of himself. Within a depart- 
ment, considerable freedom exists as 
a consequence of this understanding. 
Various members of a department have 
learned to accept and to live with the 
expectation of wide personality differ- 
ences and behavioral variations in fellow 
members of the department. The feeling 
that in the small, intimate department 
situation a measure of personal idiosyn- 
crasy is permissible and will not be 
penalized provides important reassur- 
ance for the faculty member. 

A fifth functional usefulness of tradi- 
tional departmental organization is that 
it supplies an understandable and work- 
able status system within which the 
faculty member may orient himself. Men 
notoriously seek a niche for themselves 
and for their fellows. The hazards of 


adopting a new status system which 
could conceivably impose status penalties 


as well as rewards will be assumed 
reluctantly by even the most intrepid 
of professors. Resistance to the adoption 
of a new system may remain, of course, 
entirely below the levél of awareness. 

A sixth factor which may serve to ex- 
plain the perpetuation of the depart- 
mental system is its relationship to the 
specialized type of training with which 
the average American scholar is able to 
equip himself in his graduate prepara- 
tion. It is sometimes argued, with 
considerable logic, that fundamental 
alterations in the departmental system 
presuppose an entire : different type of 
training regimen than the one which the 
typical graduate student is able to ac- 
quire in the United States. The graduate 
student who cuts across departmental 
lines and carves for himself a subject- 
matter interest of an interdisciplinary 
nature runs the risk of forfeiting the 
sponsorship of a strong department 
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which would see him safely through his 
qualifying examinations. Having sur- 
vived the intellectual and diplomatic 
rigors of the doctoral program, he may 
discover that traditional departments 
view with suspicion a “generalist” or a 
man who appears to have dabbled too 
enthusiastically in the forbidden delights 
of another discipline. 

A seventh and final usefulness of the 
traditional department may be found in 
the protection it affords the scholar from 
those persons both within and outside 
the academic community who demand 
more, intellectually, from the academi- 
cian than he is prepared to deliver. De- 
partmental organization sets a limit, fixes 
the perimeters of his intellectual respon- 
sibility. This limitation serves in a 
measure to reduce the traditional anxiety 
of the American scholar who suffers from 
the disquieting suspicion that he knows 
too little about too many things anyway. 
A fellow academician once made the 
observation that every faculty member 
spends an inordinate portion of his time 
and energy seeking to conceal the ex- 
tent of his ignorance from his colleagues. 
Within the context of a traditional field 
of study, a college or university instruc- 
tor may at least define for himself a 
more limited area within which to feel 
inadequate. 

The foregoing observations are not 
intended to support the notion that tradi- 
tional departments are here to stay, all 
reform and reorganization movements to 
the contrary. They are designed only to 
point out that any alternative scheme 
must contend realistically with the func- 
tions now being served by departments. 
The problem, therefore, is a deeper one 
than faculty apathy or administrative 
inertia. Indeed, the dilemmas and con- 
cerns surrounding the departmental type 
of organization form a complex which 
ramifies throughout the entire academic 
community and, indeed, reflects concepts 
which permeate the culture. 





Orientation of a College President 


ASA S. KNOWLES 


ee on his experience and ob- 
servations, a college president who 
retired over a decade ago expressed the 
opinion that the presidents of colleges 
and universities should be appointed for 
limited terms of fifteen years. During 
this time, he explained, the first five 
years should be spent in getting to know 
the college, its problems and needs; the 
second five years, in shaping and refining 
goals and plans for the institution; and 
the last five years, in implementing and 
carrying out the plans. 

Educators who would have endorsed 


this opinion a decade ago as one 


advantageous to the colleges and com- 
munities they serve would reject it as 


unrealistic today. At no time in history 
has higher education been more in the 
focus of public attention than right now. 
A fast-moving society is imposing great 
demands on our colleges and universities 
in a race for intellectual supremacy. 
There is a new look in higher education 
—one in which a leisurely approach 
to the problems of administration is no 
longer possible. Indeed the urgency in 
higher education is such today that 
momentum must not be lost and, if pos- 
sible, not even interrupted during the 
periods when colleges or universities 
change presidents. 

In the past all too frequently the 
leadership role in colleges and univer- 
sities has been suspended when a change 
in the top administrations took place. 
This has occurred during the period of 
search for a new president and while the 
new incumbent learned the ropes of his 
new responsibilities. More often than 
not there has been no meaningful liaison 
between retiring and incoming adminis- 


trations and only a limited amount of 
transfer of experience and ideas from the 
outgoing administration to the new one. 
Retiring presidents have feared being 
accused of interfering, and the presi- 
dents-elect have felt that they must have 
a free hand if theirs were to be truly 
new administrations. 

All of this has not been too sensible 
and has contributed to inefficiency, un- 
wise decision-making, problems of 
morale, and sometimes just poor manage- 
ment until the new administrator could 
chart a course based on knowledge and 
understanding of his institution—a time- 
consuming process. 

Northeastern University in Boston has 
answered this situation in these times by 
a new approach in the procedure of 
changing presidents. It recently en- 
gaged in an experiment in the “orienta- 
tion of a new president.” 

Two years ago its then president made 
known his intention of retiring. The 
trustees made plans to appoint a new 
president who would agree to be on 
campus as an observer for several months 
before actually taking office. For any 
new president this was indeed an oppor- 
tunity. Many presidents have wished 
that they might have had such a privilege 
before beginning their administrative 
duties. They know that once in office a 
new president is expected to make de- 
cisions, direct administrative affairs, ap- 
pear in public, attend meetings, speak 
to alumni groups, represent the univer- 
sity at numerous conferences; and these 
include only a few of the demands. Too 
little time is left for an objective study 
of the true nature of the institution and 
its problems. 
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The program of orientation was care- 
fully planned. On arrival the president- 
elect was provided with an office, 
conference room, a secretary, and an 
appropriation to cover travel and other 
expenses he might need to incur. He 
was instructed that he would have no 
official responsibilities and no special 
duties; that he would not be expected to 
accept speaking engagements either 
within or outside the university; that he 
would not be expected to attend official 
functions of the university except as he 
might wish to do so; and that neither he 
nor his family would be expected to par- 
ticipate in social events of the faculty, 
student body, or alumni groups. In brief, 
he was to be a free lance and devote 
himself to orientation. 

At the outset, background information 
was furnished the president-elect by 
means of handbooks, copies of reports, 
memoranda, and printed statements. 
These included a statement of the legal 
organization, the charter and bylaws of 
the corporation and board of trustees, 
policies and regulations governing gen- 
eral and academic administration, per- 
sonnel policies relating to faculty 
administration, policies and regulations 
governing student affairs, and regula- 
tions pertaining to employment of non- 
academic personnel. Salary scales and 
schedules, rules on designation of funds, 
classification of accounts, accounting 
procedures, and operating budgets for all 
departments were also made available. 

Copies of all administrative reports 
regularly sent to the president and 
provost were sent to the president-elect. 
He was invited to attend meetings and 
conferences, including those regularly 
scheduled by the corporation and board 
of trustees as well as those held by ad- 
ministrative and faculty councils and 
committees of the university. 

Conferences with some twenty or more 
administrative department heads gave 
the president-elect ideas of the respon- 
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sibilities and duties of the departments. 
Interviews with nearly forty instructional 
and academic department heads _pro- 
vided information on the professional 
backgrounds of the faculties, department 
facilities, equipment, library resources, 
research and publications of the faculty 
and staff, attendance at professional 
meetings, number of students enrolled, 
and so forth. 

No aspect of the university program 
was overlooked. Orientation of fresh- 
men was discussed with the dean of 
freshmen; casting and production, with 
the student theater director; the editing, 
managing, and financing of student pub- 
lications, with the adviser of these publi- 
cations; library administration, with the 
librarian; curriculum matters and educa- 
tional policy, with the provost and the 
several deans; conduct of intercollegiate 
athletics and student activities, with the 
directors of the departments concerned; 
administrative problems of the student 
union, with its director; food service, 
with the business manager; the mainte- 
nance problems of buildings and grounds, 
with the superintendent of buildings and 
grounds. Admissions policies, adult edu- 
cation programs, placement of coopera- 
tive students, and alumni relations were 
also reviewed with appropriate depart- 
ment heads. 

The president-elect made himself 
available in his office to faculty members 
for visits at any time. He visited depart- 
ment heads and some faculty members 
in their offices. There were frequent 
informal conferences in corridors and on 
campus; all helped to shape a picture of 
the institution. 

The president of the university, who 
planned and organized the orientation 
program, gave generously of his time to 
discuss general policies, functions of the 
committees of the trustees and adminis- 
tration, and fund-raising activities. The 
president also included the president- 
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elect in many special conferences involv- 
ing administrative matters. 

The process of orientation took place 
during a period of seven months. In a 
medium-sized or small institution a 
shorter period of time would be ade- 
quate for the purpose. 

One frequently hears reports that the 
tenure of college presidents is short, 
averaging as few as four years. Reasons 
frequently given for the failure of most 
‘college presidents to measure up to ex- 
pectations are: (1) making decisions 
without appreciating the full impact of 
such decisions on the institution as a 
whole; (2) making changes too rapidly 
and failing to realize that “change is not 
always progress”; (3) ignoring that deep 
roots of tradition, sometimes based on 
personalities, cannot be uprooted over- 
night without upsetting morale; (4) 
failing to understand the democratic re- 
straints of faculty interests involving 
discussions and criticism prior to deci- 
sion-making; and (5) sometimes faltering 
with regard to making timely construc- 
tive decisions, particularly when there 
are urgent problems to be solved. It 
was hoped that experience gained during 
the orientation period would help the 
new president avoid these pitfalls. 


The president-elect whose privilege 
it was to be oriented came to his new 
situation from one where he had assumed 
office as president eight years earlier. In 
this earlier experience he was expected 
to administer the affairs of the institution 
immediately and somehow learn about 
it at the same time. Having actually 
assumed the office of president of North- 
eastern University, he can now state with 
all candor that the concept of orientation 
was excellent. It gave him time to be- 
come acquainted with members of the 
governing boards, administration, faculty, 
staff, and key alumni; to reflect on the 
status of the institution and formulate 
plans for the future without undue haste; 
to gather information concerning the ad- 
ministrative and academic policies of 
other institutions and make meaningful 
comparisons; and to catch up on the lat- 
est thinking of leaders of higher educa- 
tion as reflected in the current periodical 
literature. It also provided an oppor- 
tunity to sense the spirit and tone of the 
institution as well as its role in the com- 
munity it serves. 

Following the inauguration of the 
president-elect, a faculty member just 
returned from Europe asked a colleague 
his impression of the new president. The 
reply was, “He knows us.” 
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CHARLES H. RUSSELL 


(' THE manifold changes that have 
taken place in higher education 
since the establishment of the academies 
in ancient Greece, few can have had more 
far-reaching significance than the recent 
introduction of studies which aim to 
prepare students for the skillful practice 
of a profession. The advent of schools 
which train businessmen, nurses, phar- 
macists, dentists, musicians, writers has 
brought a qualitative change to the uni- 
versities. The present educational pro- 
gram differs in kind from the uniform 
course of liberal arts studies previously 
required for the bachelor’s degree, even 
when the latter ultimately readied can- 
didates for the learned professions of law, 
medicine, teaching, and the ministry. 
Coupled with ever-growing specializa- 
tion in academic subjects, the recent 
change has disrupted the old program of 
general studies and the concept of liberal 
education associated with it. 

The field of dentistry represents one of 
the more interesting of the recent arrivals 
to the university. Graduates of dental 
schools must unquestionably possess a 
very high degree of skill in order to begin 
practice, and therefore partisans of 
dental education have debated the ques- 
tion of the value and character of a 
liberal educational program with more 
than usual fervor. Current events lend 
this debate even greater significance, for 
the need for continuing development in 
science has made the question of general 
versus special, liberal versus practical, 
education compelling. In the light of 
the relevance of the debate about liberal 
education in dentistry to the great edu- 
cational issues of the present time, it is 
worth examining the historical develop- 
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ment of the views of this profession in 
detail. 


Nineteenth-century beginnings 


Leroy M. S. Miner’s assertion, “At the 
beginning of the nineteenth century 
there was no dental profession,” ' sets out 
in bold terms the origin of the present 
issues of liberal education in dentistry. 
Scarcely one hundred and twenty-five 
years have passed since the first trained 
men in America began to put this ancient 
art on a modern professional footing. 
One witness, who began practice at the 
age of seventeen in the early 1860's, has 
left a description of the practitioners of 
his youth. He made the following state- 
ment in 1923 at the ripe age of seventy- 
seven: 


Many were men of robust character, and 
charming personality. Some were men of 
great dignity and stateliness of bearing. 
Some were God-fearing men who preached 
the gospel on Sunday with the same fervor 
that they packed non-cohesive foil into 
teeth on Monday. Whether they saved as 
many souls as they did teeth has not been 
told. 

Some were artists, others poets of no 
mean ability. Some were high-livers and 
hard drinkers but they possessed so many 


* This article represents one of a series of 
studies of liberal education in the professions 
being carried on by the Institute of Higher Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Dr. Earl J. McGrath, executive officer of the In- 
stitute, has directed the studies, which have been 
made possible through a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. Information concern- 
ing other Institute publications may be obtained 
from the Institute itself or the Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

*Miner, The New Dentistry (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1933), p. 81. 
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charming qualities that an appreciative cli- 
entele overlooked their shortcomings and 
loved them just the same.? 


The beginnings of the practice of 
dentistry at a professional level in the 
United States coincided with the indus- 
trial revolution and the rapid expansion 
of the nation after 1800. The rising level 
of civilization brought an increasing de- 
mand for a higher quality of this form 
of health care. Since, however, precep- 
torships provided the most common 
means for entry into the profession, the 
first pleas for a broader, more liberal 
education were couched in terms of a 
demand for formal professional study. 
In the opening lecture of the Baltimore 
College of Dental Surgery in 1840, the 
first dental college in America, Chapin 
A. Harris expressed the concerns that 
gave rise to the movement for profes- 
sional education: 


Practiced as this branch of surgery too fre- 
quently has been, and in many instances 
even is at the present day, by individuals 
not having been specially educated for it, 
it is little better than a widespread system 
of quackery; and that under such circum- 
stances unfavorable results should often be 
experienced, is most reasonable to suppose. 


Harris went on to take note of the ill 
effects of these circumstances on the 
standing of the profession: 


No credential or evidence of competency 
having been looked for or required, the 
profession has become crowded with indi- 
viduals, ignorant alike of its theory and 
practice; and hence its character for re- 
spectability and usefulness has suffered in 
public estimation, and a reproach been 
brought upon it, which it would not other- 
wise have deserved. The community at 
present is unable to discriminate between 


*Edwin T. Darby, “First: Did the Dentists 
of Fifty Years Ago Possess Greater or Less Skill 
Than the Average Dentist of Today? .. .” 
Journal of the American Dental Association, 
October 1923, p. 905. 


the well-educated and skillful practitioner, 
and the merest pretender. .. .* 


Nearly thirty years after this address, 
when there were some 10,400 recognized 
dentists in the nation, one man expressed 
the view that the education of dentists 
had deteriorated since the earliest days 
of the profession: 


The dentists who occupied the field dur- 
ing the first quarter of the century gave a 
better average of educated training and 
capacity than those of the present. Hudson, 
as a practical operator, has no superior at 
this day, having been educated by his 
father, the best dentist in Dublin, Ireland. 
Gardette, too, was a European and well 
educated. And Koecker, as everyone who 
has read his Practice will admit, was not 
behind the best of his day; while Hayden, of 
Baltimore, was an educated and scientific 
practitioner.* 


But it was not alone the recent origin 
of the effort to organize dentistry along 
lines that would suit the demands of a 
rapidly evolving industrial society that 
accounted for the lack of concern for 
formal education of the liberal as well 
as professional type. The very concep- 
tion of dental practice as a dominantly 
mechanical skill, noted by leading prac- 
titioners and educators in recent years 
as characteristic of the time, militated 
against the idea of formal education.° 

During the nineteenth century the 
most common path into all professions 


* Harris, “Introductory Lecture,” delivered 
before the class of the Baltimore College of 
Dental Surgery at the opening of its first ses- 
sion, November 3, 1840, Dental Rays, Novem- 
ber 1939, p. 7. 

‘J. Brockway, “Early History of Dentistry,” 
Dental Cosmos, June 1869, p. 316 

* Alfred J. Asgis, Professional Dentistry in 
American Society (New York: Clinical Press, 
1941), p. 19; Willard C. Fleming, “Presidential 
Address,” Journal of Dental Education, October 
1947, p. 10; T. E. Purcell, “Predental Educa- 
tion,” Journal of Dental Education, December 
1939, p. 123; John T. O'Rourke, “Education 
for Change,” Journal of Dental Education, April 
1945, p. 233. 
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was through preceptorial education, 
wherein an aspirant to a field learned the 
necessary techniques by means of work- 
ing for a period of years in the office of 
an established practitioner. Individuals 
educated in this manner in dentistry were 
responsible for the early moves to estab- 
lish formal dental education. They led 
the drive for the improvement of the 
profession educationally and directed 
the effort for raising the level and devis- 
ing new methods of practice. Precep- 
torial education, therefore, produced 
many distinguished individuals who con- 
tributed greatly to their society. 
Nevertheless, it was in this period that 
the basic lines of argument about the 
necessity of a broad and liberal or tech- 
nical and narrow education for dentistry 
that has persisted up to the present time 
were drawn. Some individuals in these 
early years conceived of dental practice 
as purely mechanical, and the argument 
of these individuals that formal educa- 
tion in dental schools, medical schools, 
or in preliminary studies in the elemen- 
tary school, high school, or college was 
of little value plagued efforts to raise 
standards. Even the advocates of formal 
education tended to plead their case in 
terms of the practical value of such stud- 
ies and, as we shall see, thereby unwit- 
tingly played into the hands of those 
who opposed them. Nevertheless, there 
were some few farsighted dentists, com- 
ing alike from the ranks of those who had 
had a preceptorial education and those 
who had had a formal education in den- 
tistry or school or college or all three, 
who realized that the profession was 
much more than a mechanical skill. They 
believed that to be an effective dentist 
a man needed to be a well-rounded hu- 
man being, broadly informed in every 
subject, and learned in the sciences. 
There developed in the nineteenth 
century, therefore, an antagonism be- 
tween the practically minded members 
of the profession who wished to continue 
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the preceptorial system and those who 
favored formal education, some for more 
immediate and practical purposes than 
others, that found expression regularly 
in the meetings of professional groups 
and the publications of the period. One 
historian in dentistry, Frederick C. 
Waite, has gone so far as to offer the 
hypothesis that early dental education 
was controlled by individuals who had 
had a medical training, and these men 
clashed sharply with “mechanical den- 
tists” in the annual dental conventions. 
According to Waite, the first dental 
schools provided instruction in medical 
subjects such as physiology and pathol- 
ogy, but they soon dropped them and 
reduced the study of anatomy to that of 
the head and neck. The craftsman con- 
ception of dentistry, Waite claimed, came 
to dominate educational programs.* 

Whatever the merits of the Waite 
thesis, the view that dentistry was a 
dominantly mechanical skill made neces- 
sary a vigorous defense of the small num- 
ber of dental colleges which provided 
formal training. Proponents of the dental 
schools supported them on the basis of 
their broadening effect on dental prac- 
tices. Thus, J. Foster Flagg, speaking on 
the views of an associate, remarked: 


That one so well informed, as is the author 
of that paper, should admit the value of that 
general knowledge of “anatomy, physiology, 
pathology, and the nature and application 
of remedies,” upon the absolute necessity 
of which the intelligent practitioner of den- 
tistry bases the claim of his avocation to 
rank as a “profession,” is nothing more than 
would have been expected, but that the 
same gentleman should regard for a moment 
the possibility of increased dental enlighten- 
ment tending to deteriorate the practical 
manipulations which are to go hand in hand 
with it, seems to me a view of the subject 
equally novel and untenable; on the con- 


* Waite, “The Background of Modern Ameri- 
can Dentistry,” Journal of Dental Education, 
February 1937, pp. 91-108. 
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trary, would it not be more reasonable to 
suppose that the educated would appreciate 
more fully the responsibility resting upon 
them, . . . than the comparatively ignorant?’ 


In 1860, one of the editors of Dental 
Cosmos pointed out that hardly more 
than a tenth of the five hundred persons 
annually entering the profession had 
graduated from dental college. He found 
compelling evidence for the necessity of 
attending dental or medical college in 
the fact that some preceptors took aspir- 
ing dentists under their tutelage without 
demanding the “most common branches 
of an English education,” and failed to 
provide scientific instruction.* Elsewhere 
he averred that: 


While recognizing and fully responding 
to the claims their fellow-beings have upon 
them as practitioners of a humane art, it 
should also be remembered that, as votaries 
of a liberal profession, the obligation to cul- 
tivate assiduously its science is second only 
to the duty they owe their patients.® 


The conception of dentistry as a me- 
chanical skill continued well into the 
twentieth century to play a primary role 
in the opposition to higher standards and 
to a broad view of the purposes of educa- 
tion. Success in raising the educational 
level corresponded to the emergence of 
the profession from a narrowly technical 
and mechanical view of dentistry. As a 
result the struggle to advance educational 
standards moved hand in hand with 
expansion in the idea of what the practice 
of dentistry entailed. 

Before leaving the very early period 
and going on to trace the developments 
of the late nineteenth century, it is well 
to quote a remarkable statement made 
by Philip H. Austen concerning the im- 
portance of a broad liberal education. 

"Flagg, “Practical Dentistry,” 
mos, July 1860, pp. 621-22. 

*J. H. McQuillen, “Editorial: Dental Educa- 


tion,” Dental Cosmos, July 1860, pp. 650-52. 


* J. H. McQuillen, “Claims of the Profession,” 
Dental Cosmos, April 1860, p. 482. 
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Probably one of the few dentists who 
held the A.B. degree at this time, Austen 
made this statement in his text on The 
Principles and Practice of Dentistry. It 
was recently discovered by Professor 
Bert Anderson of Yale and reprinted in 
Severinghaus, Carman, and Cadbury’s 
study, Preparation for Medical Educa- 
tion in the Liberal Arts College: 


A preparation begun in pure science may 
end in correct practice, and the early habits 
of student life may follow the professional 
man throughout his career; but a prepara- 
tion, begun in practice will end there. The 
routine of professional duties often tempts 
the scholar to sink into the mere practitioner; 
it is rare indeed that one reverses the order 
of nature and sets aside the claims and emol- 
uments of practice, to acquire slowly those 
habits. of study so easily learned in youth. 
It requires the broadest literary and classical 
education of boyhood to counteract the nec- 
essarily narrowing influence of the profes- 
sional studies of manhood; and it demands 
the largest possible infusion of purely sci- 
entific teaching, during professional pupil- 
age, to correct the matter-of-fact influence 
of the practice. In this lies the great error 
of American practical systems of education. 
They teach boyhood to take a utilitarian 
view of every lesson learned, and encourage 
young men to neglect studies in which they 
cannot see some prospective pecuniary 
value. It is the application to science and 
art, of that philosophy of life, which sub- 
ordinates mind and body to the one idea 
of making a living; that spirit of trade, which 
regards classical study a waste of years, in 
which plastic youth can best be molded into 
the mercantile idea of Profit and Loss. Lim- 
itation, first in the amount of mental culture, 
secondly in its direction, is thus made to 
combine with the inevitable influence of all 
exclusive pursuit; whether of science or busi- 
ness, the result is a rapid increase, in all pro- 
fessions, of men whose vision is limited by 
the narrow horizon of their special occupa- 
tion, and who possess none of that large- 
minded liberality, which is the outgrowth 
of a generous education. It is by such early 
restriction of thought and action within the 
narrow grooves of life’s future pursuits that 
a merchant so often loses all power to enjoy 
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the fruit of his toil, a physician is unknown 
beyond the sick room, a surgeon contributes 
nothing to the cause of science, and a den- 
tist holds no social position. This inevitable 
tendency of purely practical education was 
recognized by Lord Brougham when he rec- 
ommended Dante as a textbook to an inquir- 
ing student of law.’° 


The issue of skill versus knowledge 
in educational debate 

In the period from 1860 to 1900 there 
occurred a steady transition from the 
preceptorial system to formal profes- 
sional education and an accompanying 
rise in the standard of preliminary educa- 
tion. The growing recognition of the 
value of formal education at both levels 
at first drew its justification from the view 
that the accomplishment of successful 
prosthetic dentistry, or replacement of 
damaged parts with artificial devices, 
depended on an adequate knowledge of 
the sciences." 

Some individuals, to be sure, went 
beyond such practical reasons for broad- 
ening the education of dentists, but the 
climate of opinion gave greater support 
to more immediate values than to more 
general ones. Unfortunately for the ad- 
vocates of reform, the justification for 
increasing and improving the education 
of dentists primarily on the grounds of 
its contribution to professional compe- 
tence gave an opening to the opponents 
of improved education. If practical re- 
sults were all that were sought, then all 
the more general forms of education 


In Aura E. Severinghaus, Harry J. Carman, 
and William E. Cadbury, Jr., Preparation for 
Medical Education in the Liberal Arts College 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1953), 
p. xvii. 

™ Robert Arthur, “Dental Education,” Dental 
Cosmos (various months of 1875), pp. 229-36, 
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were thought to be mere trimmings and 
even undesirable. 


Educational implications of the 
changing conception of dentistry 


S. P. Hildreth, one of the few individ- 
uals who saw more than a practical value 
in the improvement of the education of 
dentists, took an affirmative view on the 
question of the scientific base. In his 
closing address as president of the North- 
ern Ohio Dental Association, he averred: 


A calling that is worthy to be dignified 
with the title of a profession, deserves, and 
requires more than a mere training in the 
mechanical manipulations of the art. One 
who knows no more, and aspires to no more 
than this, is no better than a cobbler, or a 
tinker; he is, in fact, a mere animated ma- 
chine, and might be a legitimate subject for 
a patent; only such machines are so common 
that a claim could not be based upon any 


thing they possess in the way of original- 
ity.’ 


The last part of the quotation above 
evidently alluded to numerous operators 
without formal training. Hildreth went 
on to advocate study of sciences of a 
general kind: 


Botany, geology, mineralogy, chemistry and 
natural philosophy may be studied every- 
where, opening the secrets of material na- 
ture, shining with recent and brilliant dis- 
coveries, and offering the richest rewards 
to their cultivators; and they have the high- 
est influence, disciplining the mind and cul- 
tivating the taste.” 


Others opposed or gave only the most 
grudging approval to science subjects. 
W. St. George Elliott, evidently a prac- 
ticing dentist, in a paper entitled “Skill 
vs. Knowledge” delivered to the New 
York Odontological Society, conceded 
little to science and in seemingly contra- 
dictory terms expressed doubts about the 
importance of general knowledge. He 


” Hildreth, “The Education of the Dentists,” 
Dental Register, August 1874, p. 369. 
* Ibid., p. 372. 
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proposed that the international reputa- 
tion of American dentists rested on their 
technical capabilities, and said: 
Knowledge is latent power, which, in the 
hands of the skillful surgeon is the power 
of life and death. Knowledge is not the 
rival, but the guiding genius of skill; so 
while we do not wish to depreciate the one, 
we are the more anxious that the other 
should not be allowed to fall into the back- 
ground. If only one can be secured, by all 
means let it be skill. Better the ignoramus 
who can save teeth, than the most learned 
histologist who cannot.'* 


The author recommended an educational 
program that would include cultivating 
the habit of order and stressed the follow- 
ing experiences for developing manual 
skill: physical education, piano playing, 
drawing, target-shooting, and developing 
new uses of appliances.'® 

The developing conception of dentistry 
as a science found expression in the views 
of W. Xavier Sudduth, among many 
others, who said in 1888 that every 
dentist should become an oral surgeon 
as well as a doctor of dentistry. Identify- 
ing the -progress of dentistry from “em- 
piricism and charlatanism” to the status 
of a science, he proposed that American 
students of the profession should, like 
their Canadian counterparts, matriculate 
to the university as well as the dental 
school and thus obtain a scientific cul- 
ture.'® Said he: 

A professor in one of our colleges said 
to me the other day, “You may well talk 
about higher education. Why, the large 
proportion of men who come to us have not 
an idea above polishing a plug.” 

“No,” said I, “nor will they until the col- 
leges make the requirement such that they 
will be compelled to have higher ideas be- 
fore they can obtain a degree.” 


“ Elliott, “Skill vs. Knowledge,” Dental Cos- 
mos, November 1877, p. 588. (Italics added 
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“ Sudduth, “Higher Education as Pertaining 
to the Dental Profession,” Dental Cosmos, Au- 
gust 1888, pp. 555-62. 


Given two men of equal ability as manip- 
ulators but unequal endowment as regards 
breadth of culture, individuality, and pres- 
ence, it will not take a Solomon to de- 
cide between them as to which will make 
the greater success in life. Such being the 
case, how can men say that such and such 
branches [referring here to the sciences and 
medicine], because they do not strictly bear 
upon polishing a plug, should not be pur- 
sued during the process of acquiring a dental 
education? They are a part of the science 
of medicine, and as such help to give the 
student an insight into the general principles 
that underlie the grand system of the healing 
art, of which dentistry forms no inconsider- 
able part.'? 


The persistence of doubts about the 
value of formal education to the dentist 
represented another part of the debate. 
By 1870 the number of dentists who had 
graduated from dental schools amounted 
to only 1,305, and only a small number 
of states had established educational 
requirements for the practice of the pro- 
fession. Although between 1868 and 1884 
twelve schools were established with 
university connections, dental schools— 
many private and commercial in char- 
acter—had their greatest period of 
growth after 1885.'* As the following 
statement shows, it was found necessary 
during this period to defend formal ed- 
ucation in the practice of dentistry: 

Whenever this subject [criticism of dental 
school training] is up for consideration, we 
hear a great variety of views expressed as 
necessary requirements for private pupilage, 
the self-sufficient leaders who never went to 
college of any sort, classical or professional, 
but pick up their knowledge “by hook and 
by crook” in or out of the office of someone 
already in practice, are loudest in denounc- 


" Thid., pp. 558, 559 
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ing the short-comings of the “Teachers” in 
colleges, the majority of whom could give 
better “reasons for the hope that is in them” 
than these earnest and useful “practical” 
members of our advancing body! ** 


Even in 1902, of the 28,142 dentists in 
the United States, 41 percent had re- 
ceived training in the offices of general 
practitioners and were not graduates of 
dental schools.”° 


The nineteenth-century view 
of preliminary education 


The movement for preliminary educa- 
tion appears to have begun in 1866 when 
the American Dental Association adopted 
a resolution which stated that the dental 
student should have “at least a good 
moral character and a good English ed- 
ucation.”*_ Few schools did much to 
put this view into effect until 1884 when 
the ten sponsoring schools at the found- 
ing of the National Association of Dental 
Faculties adopted it as a standard for 
membership. Dentistry did not differ 
from other professions with respect to 
the matter of establishing definite re- 
quirements in elementary or secondary 
education during the nineteenth century. 
For a variety of reasons that deserve to 
be carefully examined in a special study, 
professional schools and organizations 
determined that students ought to have 


* W. H. Atkinson, “Education,” 
ister, July 1874, p. 287. 
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a preliminary elementary or secondary 
education only near the turn of the 
century and shortly thereafter. 

Dentistry, as other professions, has 
justified its proposals to raise the educa- 
tional standard on the basis of the various 
contributions of the recommended in- 
crease to the profession. Any given 
statement is likely to claim that the 
change will contribute to one or more 
of the following: (1) professional com- 
petence; (2) citizenship; (3) activity in 
the local community; (4) social status; 
(5) personal improvement. 

For the most part, members of the 
professions tend to justify increases in 
educational standards by reference to the 
first four categories—in terms that one 
may characterize as practical. Thus while 
an author may speak of the general 
virtues of an extensive education, he will 
often appear to measure its ultimate 
worth against its contribution to the level 
of knowledge or mental ability needed to 
meet the rigors of professional school, 
the added competence in professional 
tasks, and so on. Citizenship and com- 
munity activity, if they are thought to be 
stimulated by added depth. and breadth 
of education, are valued not so much for 
their own sake but because they will im- 
prove the profession, enhance its status, 
or have become essential as a result of 
the growing complexity of dental prac- 
tice. There is surprisingly little reference 
to the ancient concept that a liberal 
education will make a better human 
being—an individual more capable 
every endeavor. 
~ Such practical propositions, important 
as they may be, sometimes tend to give 
arguments in favor of broader and more 
extensive education a rather narrow turn, 
or at least to support them in somewhat 
limited terms. They also have question- 
able curricular results because their ad- 
vocates have inclined to favor those 
subjects which contribute most directly 
to the activities and tasks of the profes- 
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sion to the exclusion of other less im- 
mediately practical studies. 

In general, dentists and dental educa- 
tors in the nineteenth century justified 
increases in the amount and kind of 
preliminary education on the grounds of 
their direct contribution to professional 
ends. Even those who esteemed the 
higher qualities developed by a longer, 
more general education frequently re- 
lated them to immediate purposes. It is 
likely that the tendency to put a practical 
valuation on broader studies grew out of 
the dominantly mechanical conception of 
dentistry before the turn of the century. 

The practical view shaped the argu- 
ments for raising the standard of pre- 
liminary education, and it led dentists to 
support the manual-training movement 
in the high schools. Some of the refer 
ences in the following pages demonstrate 
that it also provided an opening for op- 
ponents of the higher standard. 

One writer combined a recognition of 
the higher qualities that result from 
breadth of education with a practical 
approach: 


I think there is not one present but will 
agree that the student with a college or uni- 
versity education is better prepared to grasp 
the lectures and demonstrations given by the 
faculty than he whose qualifications would 
hardly pass him out of the grammar school. 

The greatest requisite of the student be- 
fore entering on his professional studies is 
a broad, solid foundation upon which to 
build his professional structure, which con- 
sists of the great underlying principles of 
all science, truth and culture. 


It may be accepted as a rule that unless an 
applicant has the fundamental principles of 
a general education perfectly engrafted in 
his mind, it is impossible for a dental col- 
lege to make of him a practitioner who will 
take his proper place in the world as a fitting 
representative of a learned profession, and if 
in future the profession is to assume the posi- 
tion in the community of a cultivated body 
of men, he must see to it that those who 


enter our ranks are fitted to sustain its rep- 
utation.** 


Although he recognized that prelimi- 
nary education fitted a man for commu- 
nity life, Edward C. Kirk placed greatest 
emphasis on its contribution to the 
mental skill necessary for the broadened 
idea of dental practice. Said he: 


To the student of dentistry the ability to 
think and reason correctly is a sine qua non, 
and unless the habit has been to a consider- 
able degree established by his preliminary 
training, the dental course can only partially 
create it.” 


The considerable interest in the man- 
ual-training movement in high school as 
a means for preparing the student for the 
practice of the profession appeared as 
early as 1887. Thus J. N. Crouse, at a 
meeting of the American Dental Associa- 
tion as reported in a summary of his 
paper, held that: 


[The work of the manual-training school] 
does not imply a neglect of purely intellec- 
tual training quite as full and complete as 
a college course prescribes. All the faculties 
are trained to think, developed by the head 
and hands working together; while the mere 
college graduate is taught to think by read- 
ing and studying the thoughts of others, 
without the added help of either physical 
development or practical experiment.** 


S. H. Guilford, who opposed the views 
expressed in this paper with the assertion 
that the best students in dental schools 
were college graduates, was ignored. 
Some years later he appeared to have 
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gone through a partial change of heart, 
perhaps to gain support for raising the 
entrance standard, for he averred that 
there should be greater stress on the 
technical side of preliminary education.” 
But J. A. Chapple, a practicing dentist 
and professor of oral surgery drew on the 
need for manual skill to slow the move- 
ment to higher standards. He told the 
Southern Branch of the National Dental 
Association: 


It is safe to affirm that ninety per cent 
of dentistry is purely mechanical. We would 
respectfully inquire, therefore to what ex- 
tent a knowledge of “Greek Classics in 
English,” Caesar's “Commentaries,” Cicero’s 
“Orations,” Sallust’s “Catiline,” Homer’s 
“Tliad,” or Xenophon’s “Anabasis,” would 
assist the dentist in constructing a bridge, 
filling a tooth, or treating pyorrhea. We 
venture the assertion that the men who have 
contributed the most to the mechanics of 
dentistry never translated a sentence in the 
Iliad or demonstrated the hypotenuse of a 
right-angle triangle. 

No one questions the force, power, and 
elevating influence of education; nor are 
we opposed to even a higher preliminary 
standard, but we do affirm the time is not 
auspicious for its enforcement now. 

Let the standards be raised by degrees, year 
by year, with the addition of a certain course 
of study which tends to a practical training 
of the mind rather than to a development of 
literary culture. Those who are overzealous 
in their efforts to urge sudden and radical 
reforms on this line, should remember that 
reforms are not brought about in a day. 
Rome was not built in twenty-four hours.” 


The Odontographic Journal also re- 
printed an editorial which affirmed that, 
“jt is certainly true that in proportion to 
the development in higher classical train- 
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ing there is an equal loss of manipulative 
ability.” *7 


On the other hand, some members of 
the profession gave evidence of a broad 
conception of the purpose of preliminary 
education. Hildreth, previously men- 
tioned as an advocate of scientific studies, 
was able to perceive as early as 1874 the 
evolution of a higher level of practice. 
No longer could the profession resort to 
the old ways, passed on from generation 
to generation through apprenticeship. 
Dentistry must continue to improve, and 
consequently education must develop the 
capacity for investigation. Only broader 
more rigorous studies could create such a 
capacity. 

It is true that no man can be a dentist 
without a thorough Dental Education, and 
yet a mere technical training in any art or 
profession does not, by any means, consti- 
tute an educated man; and it is because 
there are so many ignorant, illiterate men 
engaged in the practice of our profession 
that I have chosen to present my theme in 
its present form. 


Finally I would urge the necessity of a 
more thorough education as a foundation 
for that highest of all characters, the ability, 
and the will, to be a man. To be a man re- 
quires much that is not apparent at a super- 
ficial view. There must be such physical 
and mental development and symmetry that 
all the powers are in perfect harmony. A 
stimulated, abnormal growth will as surely 
produce a monster as will a depraved and 
deficient nutrition. The balance must be 
kept, so that no proportion of the man, 
neither the body, the mind, nor the religious 
element may have preponderance the one 
over the other. While one seeks that which 
is for our own highest good we must re- 
member that we are but one of the great 
moving throng of humanity, all of whom 
have similar objects and desires with our- 
selves. We seek our own highest good, 


™“The Skilled Practitioner Versus the Man 
of Extended Culture,” Odontographic Journal, 
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but we should not forget the welfare of our 
fellow men.?* 


Another author, taking what was per- 
haps a slightly more practical position, 
held that “the dentist should be posted in 
matters relating to history that he may 
converse with intelligence about past 
events... .” He continued: 

The dentist should be literary in his tastes, 
that he may study the thoughts, and profit 
by the expressions of the same, of the best 
minds of the age, and of ancient times. He 
should love poetry because he will thus learn 
of the beauties of nature, at the same time 
he enjoys the beauties of language, and be- 
cause his soul will be elevated to nobler and 
greater deeds, looking towards the elevation 
of his less favored brethren.?° 


In this view such broad studies contrib- 
uted both to personal and professional 
development. Yet another author, fol- 
lowing a pointed description of the plight 
of a dentist incapable of conversing with 
a patient on any subject beyond the state 
of his teeth, went so far as to urge liter: ary 
education on the college level. 

References to the concept of liberal or 
broader education for dentistry in the 
nineteenth century thus appeared in as- 
sociation first with arguments for a for- 
mal professional education and, second, 
with the effort to strengthen the place of 
science in that education. A number of 
proponents of these advances recognized 
that the advancing level of practice 
brought about by the conscientious en- 
deavors of individual practitioners, asso- 
ciations, and journals, demanded more 
than mechanical skill and so placed a 
value on general cultural studies. The 
greater appeal for improving the educa- 
tion of the profession, however, grew out 
of the idea that the practice, quality, and 


*S. P. Hildreth, “The Education of the Den- 
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status of the profession would thereby 
improve. The characteristic concern of 
the time with the esthetic and functional 
qualities of the mouth that did much to 
improve technical knowledge and com- 
petence placed greater worth on practical 
arguments in favor of extending formal 
professional education and for raising the 
standard of admission to dental schools 
than it did on arguments regarding the 
importance of general learning. 


The twentieth century: controversy and 
achievements in liberal education 

The twentieth century has witnessed 
two related developments in the field of 
dentistry: its evolution from a domi- 
nantly mechanical activity practiced on 
individuals to the stature of a science 
having, especially in its preventive 
phases, significance for society at large; 
and, an increase in the standard of pre- 
liminary education. Proponents of this 
second event drew heavily on the ex- 
panding range of dental activities to 
support their cause. While the occurrence 
of change in dentistry makes a fit subject 
for the student of the profession or the 
social historian, the argument over the 
increase in the standard of preliminary 
education deserves the attention of all 
persons concerned with higher education 
in America. 

Normally when a profession requires 
its aspiring practitioners to take a year or 
two of college before entering profes- 
sional school the question of prescribing 
certain studies, such as some sciences or 
social sciences, which particularly con- 
tribute to practice, quite naturally arises. 
Law, for instance, has considered the 

matter of prescription several times but, 
in spite of the dissent of some leading 
educators and members of the bar, has 
categorically rejected efforts to name 
any courses as prerequisites. Medicine 
decided in favor of prescribing certain 
subjects when it first set up a prelim- 
inary college requirement, but has pro- 
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gressively liberalized its position. For 
dentistry, perhaps because the individual, 
who may expect to enter independent 
practice immediately upon graduation, 
must possess a high degree of skill, the 
matter of prescription has represented a 
focal point of debate. As a result, den- 
tistry has in the past forty years raised 
the most significant issues with respect 
to prescription and has, to a large extent, 
clarified its position and adopted a stand 
which has increasingly stressed the more 
general contributions of preprofessional 
work to liberal education. 


The 1900-1920 period 


Commercialism in professional educa- 
tion plagued dentistry, though it appears 
to have caused less difficulty than it did 
in medicine.*° In the efflorescence of 


formal study of dental practice, a number 
of enterprising members of the profession 
had established lucrative schools which 
offered the aspiring novice instruction 


in essential skills. These commercially 
oriented schools hindered the effort to 
raise the standard of preliminary educa- 
tion after the turn of the century. 

By 1900 the profession had raised the 
standard of preliminary education to ap- 
proximate readiness to enter high school. 
Shortly thereafter a bitter conflict de- 
veloped over the question of increasing 
the requirements for admission to dental 
schools, with the proprietary schools 
standing in favor of lengthening the pro- 
fessional curriculum to four years and 
the university schools favoring an in- 
crease in preprofessional requirements. 
The conflict found momentary resolution 
in a decision in favor of the proprietary 
schools. The decision “nearly wrecked 
the National Association of Dental 
Faculties, whigh represented organized 
dental education in America,” for at its 
passage Harvard led a parade of resigna- 
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tions of six university dental schools from 
the organization.” 

Eventually the association reversed 
itself—“the retreat from which brought 
down upon the devoted heads of the 
colleges more criticism than any action 
that body has even taken” **—and 
adopted a program of increasing admis- 
sion requirements at definite intervals. 
In 1915 the requirement of graduation 
from high school went into effect. 

Nevertheless, according to Waite, some 
schools, particularly the proprietary ones, 
honored the standards more in the breach 
than in the promise. By means of an 
escape clause which permitted admission 
on the basis of examination by the faculty 
there was “unbridled liberty to prostitute 
education with the blessing of the only 
standardizing body in dental educa- 
tion.” ** It was not until the publication 
of the first comprehensive survey of 
dental education in 1926, which had an 
effect similar to the Flexner report in 
medicine, that the profession could get 
at the root of the problem by completing 
the systematic elimination of proprietary 
schools." 

But part of the difficulty in elevating 
the standard of preliminary education 
grew out of the old mechanical concep- 
tion of dentistry. It reappeared in the 
views of H. B. Tileston, president of the 
Institute of Dental Pedagogics, when, in 
1904, he vigorously opposed increasing 
requirements for admission to dental 
school beyond high school graduation on 
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the grounds that too much theoretical 
study impeded growth in the practical 
aspects of dentistry.** One cannot escape 
the inference that Tileston, like his pred- 
ecessors in the 1880's and 1890's, valued 
preprofessional education primarily be- 
cause of its contribution to professional 
competence. 

To the extent that advocates of sub- 
sequent increases in entrance standards 
placed primary emphasis on their con- 
tribution to dental practice, even though 
they conceived that’ practice more 
broadly, they also failed to see the dentist 
in the larger role of the liberally edu- 
cated person. As we shall see, the prac- 
tical view of preliminary studies left, as 
it had in the past, a valuable weapon in 
the hands of opponents to further ad- 
vances. 


The one-year college requirement 


To a large extent the advances that 
took place in the early 1900’s may be 
said to have resulted from the strength- 
ening of the associations which were 
concerned with the education of dentists, 
and particularly the enlistment in 1910 of 
the American Dental Association (then 
known as the National Dental Associa- 
tion), through an invitation to join the 
Dental Educational Council of America, 
into active participation in the effort to 
establish a higher standard of prelimi- 
nary education. The university-connected 
dental schools, both public and private, 
threw their weight into the balance when 
their independent organization, the Den- 
tal Faculties Association of American 
Universities, established as a result of the 
rift with proprietary schools, demanded a 
seat on the council.** With the addition 
of the university group the council con- 
tained all the existing associations which 
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particularly concerned themselves with 
education, and was in a position to move 
forward on accreditation. In 1916 it 
issued the first list of Class A schools, 
and in the course of the establishment 
of the one-year college prerequisite it 
acted as the “principal guiding influence 
in the advancement and safeguarding 
of the minimum admission 
ments.... ™ 

When the debate concerning the re- 
quirement of one year of college opened, 
arguments based on its worth to the 
study and practice of dentistry mingled 
with recognition of its contribution to 
general education. In 1917 and 1918, 
respectively, two writers, the one repre- 
senting the aftermath of the discussion 
over high school and the other heralding 
the next progressive step, spoke of the 
value of preprofessional studies at least 
in part on their own merits. L. L. Barber, 
a practicing dentist from Toledo, Ohio, 
quoted Daniel Coit Gilman, president 
of Johns Hopkins University, to the effect 
that it was the old-time graduate who 
had not had much preliminary education 
who most strongly favored a higher 
standard. Of this type of man, Gilman 
had said: 


require- 


He knows that the student of the present 
and the future should be left, not to his own 
ideas of what he needs, not to the narrow- 
ing forces of a specialty through the abuse 
of the optional system, but he should be so 
broadly cultured and at the same time so 
practically informed that when he comes to 
enter a dental college which will take all of 
his time and enthusiasm from other pursuits, 
the healthful and never-ceasing influence of 
the broad and general realization of his uni- 
versal education will prevent him from ever 
becoming completely narrow or bigoted.” 


At the meeting of the Texas State 
Dental Society in 1915, S. M. Myers, also 
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a practicing dentist, supported a demand 
for requiring the bachelor of arts degree 
on the ground that great changes in the 
profession and in society required a much 
more capacious mind. Myers went con- 
siderably beyond many of his contem- 
poraries in the respect that he treated 
cultivation of the man as the paramount 
purpose of liberal education: 


The day comes in the career of every den- 
tist when, for the solution of some important 
problem for which he is responsible, he 
will need an elastic thinking power, qualified 
to hold fast to essentials and to cast aside 
nonessentials. And in order to attain this 
efficiency, he must express himself not only 
in the theory and practice of his profession, 
but in doing his part to help in the solution 
of social, economic, and political problems. 
The broader his outlook, the greater will be 
his inclination to assume his proper share of 
responsibility in these fields of activity, and 
the more effective will be his work. The real 
value of a classical education to the dental 
student is to make a man, not merely a den- 
tist.” 


William J. Gies, in a manner similar to 
that of Myers, recognized an expanded 
role for the profession and related his 
support for a one-year preliminary col- 


lege requirement to it. In 1924 he spoke 
bluntly to the point in this manner: 


At the risk of tiring you by repetition, 

. permit me to urge that the primary 
need, in dental education as a system, at the 
present stage of its evolution, is its early 
and orderly placement on a basis of scholas- 
tic equality with what is now called “medi- 
cine,” both in the character and scope of 
the preliminary study required, and in 
the depth of the scientific foundation af- 
forded... . 

Dentistry can no longer be accepted as 
mere tooth technology. Its function, .. . 
has risen to the dignity of scientific health 
service.” 


” Myers, “A Plea for a Classical Education 
for the Dentist,” Dental Summary, November 
1918, pp. 886-87. 

“ Gies, “The Dental Educational Problem,” 
pp. 105, 106. 
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Unfortunately, Gies’s argument con- 
cerning the role of the profession, when 
it failed to take account of the larger 
context of life and identify dentists first 
as men or women, led to an essentially 
illiberal, highly practical approach to the 
preprofessional curriculum. In the 1920's 
many of the proponents of this idea con- 
cluded that the college year should pre- 
pare the student in science in order to 
ready him for professional school and 
practice. They stood in a long tradition. 
In 1900 Edward C. Kirk had recom- 
mended the studies that ought to be in- 
cluded in “the dental high school curric- 
ulum, if I may so designate it.” ** Before 
him there were the supporters of the 
manual-training movement. 

When the question of requiring one 
year of college came before the dental 
profession, it was from the practical 
ground that the advocates, even repre- 
sentatives from the sciences, of the new 
standard chose to launch their movement. 
In a symposium * held in 1922 in con- 
nection with the annual meeting of the 
American Institute of Dental Teachers, 
the practical view represented a_ virtual 
consensus. A. S. Eve, director of the 
physics department at McGill, held that 
it was necessary that the dentist should 
be a man of science so that he would 
have a scientific outlook. Such an ap- 
proach to life would make it possible for 
him to extend dental knowledge through 
experiment, which in turn would give 
him zeal for his profession by leading 
him to ever new heights. It followed that 
the dental student should have training 
in science, particularly physics, 
should be begun in the high school. 

H. M. Semans, arguing generally 


which 


“ Kirk, “The Qualitative Factor in Prelimi- 
nary Dental Educational Requirements,” p. 44. 

“A_S. Eve, F. R. Henshaw, H. M. Semans, 
Wallace Seccombe, Alfred Owre, “The Pre- 
dental Year, A Symposium,” Proceedings of 
the Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Dental Teachers, 1922, pp. 80- 
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the same terms, called for “scientific cul- 
tural study.” He disclosed that some 
persons viewed the proper place of the 
sciences as in the professional school 
program or would have special classes 
for dental students in the arts college. 
While Semans opposed such attempts to 
tailor courses to dentists, he shared the 
general view that college studies were 
particularly useful for what they might 
contribute to professional practice. 
Wallace Seccombe of Toronto, a lead- 
ing figure in dental education at this 
time, went further than the other mem- 
bers of the symposium in relating college 
work to professional matters. He took 
the position that the addition of the pre- 
dental year would cut down the number 
of applicants to dental school and the in- 
crease in standards would attract a better 
type of student. The added year would 
tend to develop maturity of judgment, 
accuracy of observation, and _ logical 
thinking, and it had a general culture 
value. But above all, he said, it would 
contribute to the professional phase of 
education. The science subjects were of 
crucial importance to the new role of 
dentistry in the prevention of disease and 
to the role of the dental physician as well 
as the dental surgeon. Seccombe closed 
his remarks with a statement about the 
plan that treated preliminary study as an 
adjunct of professional instruction: 
We believe that the five-year dental course 
is absolutely necessary in the training of the 
modern dentist and further, that dental fac- 


ulties should control the curriculum for the 
entire period.® 


William J. Gies, himself, in principle 
saw broad nonprofessional values in the 
preliminary requirement, but in practice 
treated the college year as an appendage 
of dentistry and the dental school. In 
his report, Dental Education in the 
United States and Canada, he gave an 


© Ibid., p. 92. 


exhaustive and excellent summary of the 
values of a liberal predental education, 
which encompassed the idea of both the 
immediate and general virtues of such 
studies: 


The value of a liberal education in the 
development of mental quality, personal 
character, and social intelligence, may be 
inestimable. The perspective of cultural 
study guards the mind and the spirit against 
the relatively narrowing influences of a pro- 
fessional training, and yet adjusts them to 
its exactions. 


A liberal education awakens and _ stim- 
ulates curiosity and the spirit of enquiry; 
expands views and improves judgment; 
develops the habit of mental effort ; 
enlarges the capacity to think scientifically 
...; trains in the ways of gathering, assem- 
bling, organizing, and interpreting facts 
and of grasping principles; promotes dis- 
crimination and true perspective . § 
inspires conception and application of ideals, 
constructive use of hypotheses as working 
agencies, ready adaptability to and co- 
ordination of ideas . . . ; kindles imagina- 
tion; A liberal education weaves the 
fabric of personality and character; illumines 
the sum of the conditions for the best pos- 
sible career; affords weights, measures and 
balances with which to determine the real 
values of civilization; prepares for service 
and leadership in the most difficult re- 
lationships of endeavor and responsibility; 
begets humility, unselfishness, and good 
citizenship; holds unlimited possibilities 
for the development of mind, personality, 
character, manners, conscientiousness, and 
social consciousness; and strengthens the 
foundations for every activity and relation- 
ship of honorable usefulness and for every 
personal expectation of deserved content- 
ment.** 


Yet, the preface written by Henry 
S. Pritchett, president of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, which supported the study, 


** Gies, Dental Education in the United States 
and Canada, pp. 182-83. 
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pointed to the following significant con- 
clusion: 


3. The profession of dentistry, in order 
to discharge its obligations in the matter of 
oral health-service, must require for en- 
trance to the profession such equipment in 
preliminary education as will prepare the 
candidate for professional study. . . .*° 


In the body of the study Gies advocated: 


(a) Requirement of at least two years of 
suitable preprofessional work in an academic 
college, including several extra courses in 
such subjects as oral hygiene, fine art, and 
mechanics, that would either stimulate in- 
terest and develop ability in the prospective 
practice of dentistry, or reveal ineptitude.*¢ 


Previously, in expressing the view that 
two college years were desirable, he had 
averred that: 

After two years of such predental study 
in an accredited academic college, a student 
not only would have the life-long advantages 
of that advanced preliminary education, 
but also would be more mature, and man- 
ually, mentally and morally more competent 
to proceed in a dental school than he could 
have been two years earlier immediately 
after graduation from a high school. He 
would also be proficient in all of the 
academic subjects, and some technical, now 
included in the dental curriculum, from 
which, on this plan, they could be properly 
eliminated.*" 


In the discussion following the presenta- 
tion of this paper, Wallace Seccombe 
went even further than Gies. He spelled 
out the view he had expressed in 1923: 


We would stress . . . the advantage of 
having these [two] predental years taught 
in close cooperation with the dental faculty. 
This we believe, is a very important matter. 
The first year of this predental work might 
be taken in an arts department, a junior 
college or other approved institution at a 


“ Ibid., p. xvi. 

“ Ibid., p. 18. 

“William J. Gies, “A Further Discussion of 
Some Problems in Dental Education,” Journal 
of the American Dental Association, November 
1924, p. 1111. (Italics added.) 
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location close to the student’s home 

but we believe the second year is better 
taken in definite conjunction with the dental 
course. **® 


To which William H. Potter added the 
opinion that he opposed “injecting cul- 
tural studies into the dental or medical 
school courses.” ** 

Considering the views expressed 
above, it is remarkable that when the 
Dental Educational Council of America 
in 1926 published its pamphlet on Mini- 
mum Requirements for Class A Dental 
Schools, and took the important step for- 
ward of making one year of college 
mandatory, it should have exercised so 
much restraint and prescribed that only 
one-third to three-fifths of the time spent 
fall to the sciences. These requirements 
included: not less than six hours of 
English; six hours in chemistry; six hours 
in biology or zoology; and physics to the 
equivalent of one secondary 
unit.*° 


school 


Though the one-year requirement was 
adopted, there was a strong core of op- 
ponents. These individuals drew on 
precisely the same argument—that the 
value of the added college year depended 
on its contribution to the study and 
practice of dentistry—as did those who 
favored the new standard of preliminary 
education. F. R. Henshaw, in the pre- 
viously mentioned symposium, approved 
the idea of a cultural education for a per- 
son who intends to enter a profession, but 


argued that a one-year college require- 
ment might be excessive and would 
deprive society of the number of dentists 
necessary for providing adequate health 
care.* 


L. E. Ford, at the annual meeting of 
the American Association of Dental 


“ Ibid., p. 1120 

” Ibid., p. 1121. 

” Providence: R.I.: The Council, 1926, p. 5. 
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Schools in 1924, representing the Los 
Angeles, California, area, sharply ques- 
tioned the desirability of the college 
requirement: 


The demand on the part of educators for 
predental college years should be based 
strictly upon the needs of dental education, 
and certainly not, in our opinion, merely to 
place dentistry upon an educational plane 
that will impress the public with the com- 
plexity of its scope.** 


He cited a study, done by Albert L. 
Midgely in the early stages of the move- 
ment for requiring a year of college, 
which had held the timing to be inop- 
portune for again raising the preliminary 
standard. Midgely, secretary of the Den- 
tal Educational Council of America and 
reporting for it, had shown that enroll- 
ments in dental colleges were falling 
sharply and argued that under the cir- 
cumstances the institution of the added 
requirement lacked common sense.** It 
is interesting to note that the requirement 
of one year of college fully justified 
Midgely’s and Ford’s fears, for in 1930 
William J. Gies stated the following: 

As a direct consequence of increasing 
academic requirements for admission the 
attendance at the Canadian dental schools 
has decreased annually from 1,249 in 1920- 
1921, to 376 in 1928-1929: in the United 
States schools, from 13,099 in 1922-1923 
to 8,184 in 1928-1929.54 


Ford went on to make a statement 
questioning the reliability of the rationale 
for improvement of the preliminary ed- 
ucational standard: 


We believe that an unwarranted amount 


"Ford, “The Predental Year,” Organization 
and Proceedings of the First Annual Meeting 
of the American Association of Dental Schools, 
1924, p. 211. 

™ Midgely, “Report of Dental Educational 
Council of America,” Journal of the National 
Dental Association. December 1921, p. 1022 

* Gies, “The School of Dentistry.” in Ray- 
mond A. Kent (ed.), Higher Education in 
America (Boston, Mass.: Ginn & Co., 1930) 
p. 113. 


of theorizing has permeated the fabric of 
dental education, and that the changes and 
innovations that have been made in the 
past, as well as those which are being con- 
templated for the immediate future, have 
not had for a foundation that accurate sur- 
vey of dental educational conditions and 
results which is the only logical basis upon 
which to work out the problem of educat- 
ing students for the successful practice of 
dentistry.°° 


To which, in the ensuing discussion, Her- 
bert C. Miller gave his hearty approval 
and added this observation: 

Allow me to give you the benefit of ob- 
servations made during these years of dental 
service. ... Some of the poorest dentists 
I have helped to make have been men who 
have attained degrees in arts and science 
before undertaking the study of dentistry.** 


Expressing sympathy with those who ad- 
vocated a broader foundation in culture, 
he nevertheless went on to say: 


.. . but it will be disastrous to overlook the 
foundation upon which the success of the 
dental practitioner must depend. It makes 
little difference how much culture the den- 
tist may acquire, or how much scientific 
knowledge he may possess, if he does not 
become a skillful technician and able to 
perform creditably the usual dental opera- 
tions, his professional career becomes a 
disappointment and the man a liability when 
he should be an asset.5? 


Other advocates of college work based 
their justification for it not so largely on 
the grounds of its contribution to,dental 
study and practice but rather on its effect 
in raising the practice of dentistry to a 
genuinely professional level. Sir Robert 
Falconer, president of Toronto University 
in Canada, at the same meeting of the 
American Institute of Dental Teachers 
where Wallace Seccombe, one of his own 
faculty members, in the symposium had 
advocated linking the college year to the 

“Ford, “The Predental Years,” p. 
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dental school, openly dissented from the 
practical view of the college require- 
ment.®* In an address to the assembled 
Institute he referred to the speech of its 
president, who had spoken on the subject 
of acquiring wealth. 

Sir Robert began his remarks with the 
proposal that the proper use of wealth 
was as important as its acquisition. He 
went on to distinguish between a trade 
and a profession in these terms: the dif- 
ference lay in the fact that the profession 
demanded broad knowledge of the prin- 
ciples that undergirded its practice and, 
secondly, in its commitment to public 
service. The dentist, therefore, needed 
as a minimum to know the whole 
human body, for his special task de- 
manded this general background. More- 
over, he needed to study the sciences to 
train his pov.ers of observation and in- 
telligence. 

But the dentist needed much more 
than these things. The world required 
of him an ethical and political conscious- 
ness. He should seek after beauty as a 
philosophical ideal so that he might 
enrich society spiritually as well as ma- 
terially. Above all, he must have such 
an education as will counteract the 
tendency toward a mercenary spirit, for 
in it lay the greatest danger of a tendency 
toward professional degeneration. In the 
closing words of his address, he ob- 
served: 


What is the best way to avoid the mer- 
cenary spirit? I cannot but feel that the 
best way is through the receiving of a 
liberal education. If a man’s spirit has been 
humanized by literature, by pure minds, 
by art, a hobby which absorbs a great deal 
of his time, he is not going to become such a 
slave to his profession that he will in the 


® Falconer, “What Should the Dental Stu- 
dent Be Taught, So That He May Have a Cor- 
rect Appreciation of His Relation to Affairs of 
Life? Ethical, Political, Economical, Financial?” 
Proceedings of the Twenty-ninth Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Dental Teach- 
ers, 1922, pp. 24-31. 


first place devote all his time to acquiring 
gain, and, in the second place, to selfishly 
corserving it. His salvation will come from 
having other purposes, whether as a reader 
or as one who wants to benefit the public,— 
whatever it be that carries him out of him- 
self and enables him to fasten his mind 
and thought upon something other than the 
very money-getting itself—that is his main 
protection.*® 


Newton D. Thomas of the College of 
Dentistry at the University of Illinois 
also posited the view that the dentist 
needed to be more than a purveyor of a 
skill, no matter how complex. Deploring 
the lack of research in dentistry, he pro- 
posed that: 


. . . to date dental greatness has been only 
dental. It has lacked catholicity. The 
educational background was too limited, 
hence the horizon was of reduced diameter 
—no Osler, no Senn, no Holmes, no 
Mitchell, no publicist, no philanthropist has 
been born to her. Writing of the require- 
ments of research Metcalf of Oberlin says 
“Catholicity of interest is necessary to sound 
productive scholarship and such an in- 
terest obviously can not be founded on a 
high school preparation nor on a lone year 
of college, nor on two years of college that 
are definitely and directively profession- 
ward. Education is primarily to fit a 
student for the world he inhabits—first for 
citizenship and not primarily as a future 
doctor, artist or engineer. In past times 
we have taken the raw material of life and 
attempted to make professional men out 
of it.” “Youths have a right to the cultured 
heritage of humanity,” says Flexner. This 
is best for them as persons and in the long 
run as bread winners, as well as in the 
application of a scholarship. Great vision 
must have a high place for its feet. Thus 
in the thought of many are associated 
scholarship and munificence of mind—of 
service.*° 


* Ibid., p. 31. 
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These two men recognized that the 
real value of liberal studies lay in broad 
general matters from which there grew 
points of relevance to professional educa- 
tion and life. 


The two-year college requirement 
. ] 


The rumblings of the impending storm 
over the character of the predental pro- 
gram, heard all through the years of 
debate about the one-year requirement, 
grew to a crescendo in the debates on 
the two-year requirement between 1932 
and 1939. It was this storm that cleared 
the air on the proposition that prelimi- 
nary work ought to constitute general 
education and should develop in the 
future dentist those qualities character- 
istic of the cultivated man. The Council 
on Dental Education (with joint mem- 
bership from the American Dental Asso- 
ciation and the American Association of 
Dental Schools but owing allegiance to 
the first body) represented one of the 
forces that brought the storm to a climax, 
while the American Association of Den- 
tal Schools represented the other. 

At the annual meeting of the American 
Association of Dental Schools in 1932, 
Morton H. Jones had suggested the possi- 
bility of a two-year requirement of 
college and justified it largely on the 
grounds of its contribution to profes- 
sional education and dental practice 
much in the terms characteristic of the 
1920’s.°' Shortly thereafter, in the course 
of a large-scale study of the dental cur- 
riculum under the direction of Lloyd E. 
Blauch, a Subcommittee on Predental 
Education reported quite a different 
view. The subcommittee presented its 
report in 1934, but the thoughts of Dean 
Leroy M. S. Miner of the Harvard Den- 
tal School, given at a meeting of the 
American Association of Dental Schools 


* Jones, “Pre-dental Requirements,” Proceed- 
ings of the Ninth Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of Dental Schools, 1932, pp. 
152-59. 


in 1935, expressed in effect the ideas 
underlying its specific proposals. Dean 
Miner discussed the need for greater in- 
tellectual attainments in the profession. 
Dentistry, he said, had achieved a high 
level of technical and remedial skill and 
stood in, “the front rank in the world in 
its mechanical skill and handicraft.” It 
lacked, however, “qualities of scholar- 
ship, of eminence and distinction, both 
in general attainments and in the special 


field of health service.” He continued: 


It is plain that our contributions to the 
knowledge, the art, the understanding and 
interpretation of the prevention and treat- 
ment of disease must be larger and more 
significant. 


It is in the pre-professional training that we 
must set in process the preliminary stages 
toward winning the distinctions to which, 
as a profession, we aspire. As part of his 
intellectual equipment, no dentist ought to 
be content not to have some knowledge and 
understanding of the great events and of 
the great men that have contributed to the 
march of civilization.*” 


Stressing the need for inventive re- 
search, Miner called for a broad intellec- 
tual base to be achieved by extending 
the period of education.** He went on 
to quote Dean Arthur D. Black of North- 
western University who had spoken at a 
meeting of the Curriculum Survey Com- 
mittee held two months earlier: 


“More dentists fail in practice because of 
a lack of broad education than on account 
of poor ability as practitioners. The dentist 
or physician who does not have sufficient 
knowledge of civic, social and economic 
problems to command recognition as a 
leader in his community is not likely to 
achieve great success as a practitioner. Our 
concern is that the dentist of the future shall 
be, not only well qualified professionally, 


@ Miner, “Predental Education,” Proceedings 
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but that he will be held in high esteem as 
a cultured gentleman.” “ 


The views here expressed by Miner 
and Black essentially brought together 
the idea of giving students a broad foun- 
dational education with the idea that 
preliminary education would contribute 
to the enhancement of the status of the 
profession and to creativeness in re- 
search. Collegiate studies should deal 
with basic matters that had no imme- 
diate bearing on professional compe- 
tence. However, to the extent that 
liberal studies develop quality and dis- 
tinction, so they build capacities which 
will ultimately lead to creativity and 
achievement in professional endeavors. 

The resolution of the subcommittee 
expressed some vital principles. Dean 
Addison Hibbard of Northwestern Uni- 
versity introduced it with this statement: 


One of the greatest dangers, I think, to 
the college of liberal arts education today 
is the crowding in upon it from various 


directions, from the graduate schools and 
from the professional schools. ‘There is a 
grim chance that the college may cease to 
be a college if this crowding in gdes a great 
deal farther.*® 


The subcommittee itself offered the fol- 
lowing recommendation as part of a 
three-point plan: 


The American Association of Dental 
Schools should emphasize the importance 
to the prospective dentist of a sound general 
education as preparation for professional 
study, rather than to attempt to secure 
injection into the period of predental edu- 
cation of the specific needs of the dental 
students. The acceptance of this view 
would mean that no attempt would be made 
(1) to name in detail the subjects of the pre- 


“ Tbid., p. 95. os 
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dental curriculum, or (2) to specify the 
phases to be emphasized in the subjects 
taken or the methods of instruction to be 
used during the period of predental educa- 
tion. Colleges and junior colleges should 
be left free to develop the work, of the two 
years recommended, in such a manner as 
will result in a maximum growth in social 
viewpoint, in intellectual self-reliance, and 
in intellectual interests, on the part of their 
students. These qualities are more im- 
portant for the dentist to possess than much 
of the factual material of a directly pre- 
paratory character that might be injected 
into the period of predental education.** 


The subcommittee recommended that 
the student should be required to take 
one course in chemistry, stated that Eng- 
lish and either biology or zoology were 
important, and suggested economics, 
sociology, and physics. It disapproved of 
the fact that many liberal arts courses 
were introductory to advanced special- 
ization in arts subjects, and favored 
courses of a general and foundational 
nature.* 

In 1935 the parent body, the American 
Association of Dental Schools, voted to 
establish the two-year college require- 
ment and put it into effect in 1937. In 
doing so it upheld the position of the 
Subcommittee on Predental Education. 
But in 1936 evidence of a growing con- 
troversy appeared in the form of a resolu- 
tion which permitted experimentation 
with the proper amount of requirements 
and recommended inclusion, as a mini- 
mum, of a course in English, a course in 
chemistry, and a course in biology or 
physics.” 

Four writers at the 1936 meeting of 
the Association of Dental Schools laid out 
the basic lines of the argument that took 
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place over the next three years. Guy S. 
Millberry, dean of the University of Cali- 
fornia College of Dentistry, represented 
the view that rejected all requirements 
on the grounds that ability should con- 
stitute the sole criterion for admission to 
dental school.*” Henry L. Banzhaf, dean 
of Marquette University Dental School 
represented the opposing position. He 
held that the predental studies “should 
prepare particularly for dentistry,” that 
the predental curriculum should be as 
exacting as the premedical curriculum 
and should eliminate misfits, and, last, 
that it should provide “so-called cultural 
as well as practical preparation.” *° 

It is worth mentioning that J. Ben Rob- 
inson in his presidential address to the 
American College of Dentists in 1935 had 
gone considerably farther than Banzhaf. 
He had disagreed with the Association of 
Dental Schools on the matter of rigid 
specification of subjects and held that 
sciences were essential. He felt, further- 
more, that the position of the schools 
mistakenly emanated from the old cul- 
tural-versus-utilitarian argument, and, on 
the contrary, it was necessary to recog- 
nize that the sciences offered as much in 
the realm of culture as other studies. 
Echoing the views of the 1920's, Robin- 
son said: 


Dental education is interested in a sound 
scientific base for adequate preparation of 
those who are to become a part of a true 
scientific body. Because of this our first 
attention must be to the values fundamental 
to the achievement of a scientific back- 
ground. This does not mean that we are 
opposed to the so-called cultural values 
which are so desirable; but, when a choice 
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must be made between the two, we, as 
guardians of the scientific standards of the 
profession, should choose the essential ele- 
ments of a scientific training as against the 
desirable so-called cultural training.” 


J. B. Carr, president of the National 
Association of Dental Examiners, like 
Millberry and Banzhaf addressing the 
meeting of the schools in 1936, in effect 
anticipated the compromise position that 
came about in 1940. Holding that it took 
“more than dentistry to carry one over 
the rough places in the road to success,” 
he believed that it was generally ac- 
cepted that English, chemistry, biology, 
and physics should be prescribed. On the 
other hand, able students with the bach- 
elor’s degree who had not fulfilled the 
requirements would be discouraged from 
applying to dental schools. Moreover, col- 
leges of liberal arts of established excel- 
lence but without the financial resources 
to support an elaborate laboratory 
science program would be improperly 
discriminated against by inflexible speci- 
fications of subjects. Taking note of the 
example given by the best medical 
schools of prescribing only a few subjects, 
Carr said that the real question was one 
of creative ability: 


As I think of pre-professional education, 
it is not a matter of how much Tennyson or 
Shakespeare a student can quote after he 
graduates or how many pieces of art he 
can identify or how much history he re- 
members (all, however, of which are desir- 
able) but how much of a foundation for 
clear thinking has been generated. how 
broadly and impartially he can think, and 
how well he can apply this education to 
himself in making a more complete life. 
I believe that pre-professional education is 
for but one purpose—a firmer and broader 
understanding of life which will better 
enable a young man to properly fill his 


™ Robinson, “Presidential Address,” Journal 
of the American College of Dentists, March and 
June 1936, p. 10 
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station in his profession, his community, 
and his country. 
To which he added: 

I make the charge against our profession, 
and without fear of the criticism that I may 
get for making it, that as professional men 
we are narrow-minded. The very nature 
of our profession tends to make us narrow, 
and without constant alertness we get into 
a rut which has been said is the same as the 
grave except that it is a little longer.*? 

In 1939 the issue of the appropriate 
amount of prescription of the prepro- 
fessional course broke into the open. The 
outburst was occasioned by the publica- 
tion of a preliminary set of accreditation 
standards for dental schools by the Coun- 
cil on Dental Education of the American 
Dental Association, newly formed to re- 
place the Dental Educational Council of 
America. 

The Council adopts as a minimum basis 
for admission to an approved dental school, 
two years credit toward Baccalaureate 
degree in a college of arts and science 
accredited by an agency acceptable to the 
Council. The following minimum quan- 
titative requirements are prescribed by the 
Council, and are applicable to students 
admitted to dental schools beginning with 
the 1941-42 session. 

Biology 

Inorganic Chemistry 

Organic Chemistry 

Physics 

English 


3 semester hours 
semester hours 


} semester hours 
} semester hours 
Electives 30 


6 
g 
4 semester hours 
6 
6 


semester hours 


or more.” 


The December 1939 issue of the Jour- 
nal of Dental Education, given almost 
entirely to a discussion of the issues 
raised by the report, and part of the Feb- 


"Carr, “College Prerequisites for Entrance 
to the Dental School,” Proceedings of the Thir- 
teenth Annual Meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Dental Schools, 1936, pp. 154-55. 

* Council on Dental Education, “Statement 
of Policy, Principles and Preliminary Statement 
of Criteria,” Proceedings of the Sixteenth An- 
nual Meeting of the American Association of 
Dental Schools, 1939, p. 272. 
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ruary 1940 issue offer ample testimony 
to the intensity of the reaction to this 
statement among the educators. One 
writer in effect charged the new council 
with dictatorial behavior, while others 
upheld the general education role of the 
college and assailed the requirements as 
excessive. Most of the critics felt that the 
liberal arts college should be permitted 
to guide its own destinies.7* The force 
of these views may be seen in the words 
of T. E. Purcell, dean of the Saint Louis 
University School of Dentistry. He iden- 
tified two possible purposes for predental 
education—the one, specific preparation 
for dental school courses and the other, 
advanced liberal education: 


If the former is the purpose of predental 
years, then the program should be dictated 
by, and administered by the professional 
school. . . If the objective is the latter, 
then the arts people should not only ad- 
minister, but design the program. It is 
less unreasonable for the arts college to 
dictate professional programs than it is for 
the professional schools to dictate arts 
programs.*® 


One article, to a certain extent, freed 
the associations from the full burden of 
responsibility for the establishment of 
extensive prerequisites. It pointed out 
that when the Association of Dental 
Schools in 1936 had required two college 
years and prescribed a few subjects, some 
students automatically took considerably 


*F. C. Elliott, “Pre-professional Training,” 
Journal of Dental Education, February 1940, p. 
214; December 1939 issue: Faustin N. Weber, 
“Trends in Preprofessional Curricula,” pp. 133- 
37; R. W. McNulty, “A Two or Three Year 
Preprofessional Program?” pp. 138—43; Willard 
C. Fleming, “Admission Requirements,” pp. 
154-55; R. J. Rinehart, “Quantitative Require- 
ments,” pp. 158-60. 

* Purcell, “Predental Education,” Journal of 
Dental Education, December 1939, pp. 122-23. 
For the charge that prescription was an expres- 
sion of the view that arts college work was 
specific to professional school studies, see John 
T. O'Rourke and Leroy M. S. Miner, Dental 
Education in the United States (Philadelphia, 
Pa.: W. B. Saunders Co., 1941), p. 80 
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more science work. This situation made 
it necessary for dental schools to require 
all students to take greater amounts of 
science or plan a confused multitude of 
programs to make up for differences in 
student preparation.”* 

But the Council on Dental Education 
had admitted in principle that some ex- 
ception in fulfillment of predental re- 
quirements ought to be made for espe- 
cially well prepared students. This idea 
gained support from several sources 
throughout the period of the controversy. 
Deans O'Rourke and Miner, of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville School of Dentistry 
and the Harvard Dental School, respec- 
tively, asserted that no one had shown 
that predental requirements had any 
bearing on a student's performance in 
dental school or in practice.** Earl J. 
McGrath reported a study done at the 
University of Buffalo of the correlation 
between college work in the sciences 
and success in dental school studies. This 
study showed that the quality of the 
work done rather than quantity or kind 
most clearly predicted future success.” 
J. Ben Robinson, who later confessed that 
he had been converted from a position 
which favored inflexible requirements, 
reported similar findings.” 

Thus, the controversy over prescrip- 
tion had its greatest impact on the ques- 
tion of flexibility of administration of pre- 
requisites, and, when in 1941 the Council 
on Dental Education published its stand- 
ards for accreditation of dental schools} 
it permitted the schools to waive the pre- 


* Hamilton B. G. Robinson and Benno E. 
Lischer, “Preprofessional Education for Den- 
tists,” Journal of Dental Education, December 
1939, pp. 130-32 

™ John T. O’Rourke and Leroy M. S. Miner, 
Dental Education in the United States, p. 81. 

™ McGrath, “Predictive Value of Grades in 
Various Types of Predental Courses,” Journal 
of Dental Education, October 1942, pp. 46—55. 

*J. Ben Robinson and Roger M. Bellows, 
“Characteristics of Successful Dental Students,” 
Journal of the American Association of Collegi- 
ate Registrars, January 1941, pp. 109-22. 


requisites, except for English and chem- 
istry, in the case of superior students 
with three or four years of college work. 
These standards remain substantially in 
force today.*® The Association of Dental 
Schools, largely as a result of the intense 
feeling over the question of prescription, 
did not approve the council’s standards 
until 1944. Even on this occasion part 
of the debate preliminary to adoption of 
the standard developed into a polemic 
against New York State for making de- 
viation impossible by having written the 
standards into law." 


Contemporary trends 


One might write the close of the chap- 
ter on liberal predental education with 
the adoption of the flexible standard 
which stressed quality except that the 
sequel to any policy in higher education, 
and particularly preprofessional educa- 
tion, always remains in the making. To- 
day the matter of excellence, the place of 
the study of science, the issue of the 
length of the educational program, and 
the question of the most efficient use of 
educational resources necessarily have 
peculiar relevance to the formulation of 
the purposes and character of a liberal 
education for dentistry. 

One cannot assume that the decisions 
of the 1940's finally settled the question 
of the purpose of preprofessional edu- 
cation. A survey of the opinions of a 
number of dental examiners, educators, 
practitioners, and interested observers 
made at the Ninth Congress on Dental 
Education and Licensure in 1953 re- 
vealed the disquieting fact that 51 per- 


“Council on Dental Education, “Require- 
ments for the Approval of a Dental School,” 
Journal of the American Dental Association, 
January 1941, pp. 151-56. Council on Dental 
Education, American Dental Association, Re- 
quirements for the Approval of a Dental School 
(Chicago, Ill.: The Association, 1958), pp. 6-8. 

“Harlan H. Homer, “Predental Require- 
ments,” pp. 66-84; see p. 177 for the text of 
the resolution. 
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cent of the respondents answered “No” 
and 18 percent gave no answer when 
asked if cultural values are the main 
reason for requiring predental college 
courses.*? While one cannot tell to what 
extent a survey taken at a meeting on 
education and licensure expresses the 
opinion of the entire profession, these 
findings clearly show that those persons 
who favor a broad cultural education for 
dentists cannot assume that the issue is 
resolved in their favor. 

There have been echoes of the old con- 
troversy over prescription. In 1957 the 
editor of the Journal of the Missouri State 
Dental Association argued that the pres- 
ent called for the historical perspectives 
rendered by the humanities and that the 
sciences could no longer lay claim to the 
dominant position in liberal knowledge. 
He approved, therefore, the fact that 
dental students were coming to profes- 
sional school with more rounded pro- 
grams.** Apparently sensing an attack 
on prescription of the sciences, Benno E. 
Lischer, dean emeritus of the Washing- 
ton University School of Dentistry, re- 
plied to this editorial. He recalled that 
in 1936 the essential sciences had been 
prescribed largely because of the defi- 
ciencies of the high school in teaching 
them. 


Without opposing the inclusion of a 
greater number of nonscience courses 
in a generally more humanistic approach, 
Lischer held that the sciences played an 
important part in the forward movement 
toward “a more rational attitude toward 
human problems and relations.” ** 


“Report on the Ninth Congress on Dental 
Education and Licensure,” Journal of the Amer- 
ican Dental Association, June 1953, p. 679. 

*E.S. Khalifah, “Dentistry and the Human- 
ities,” Journal of the Missouri State Dental As- 
sociation, March 1957, pp. 6-7. 

* Lischer, “Anent Dentistry and the Human- 
ities,” Journal of the Missouri State Dental As- 
sociation, October 1957, pp. 13-14. See also 
Edward Huberman, “The Humanities in Dental 
Education,” same issue, pp. 15-17. 


On the other hand, the broad inter- 


preiation . the preprofessional program 
continues ‘> get a hearing. Dental liter- 
ature has stressed the need for general 
education to ready the student to meet 
the great demands of the present. In 
1944 Dean John T. O'Rourke, addressing 
the graduating class of the University of 
Louisville School of Dentistry, opposed 
standardization of the preprofessional 
and professional curriculum and criti- 
cized excessive specialization. Speaking 
of the recent world crisis, he said: 


It was absolutely necessary to keep the door 
open to the new knowledge which had 
flowed so effectively from all sources, and 
which so quickly brought desirable changes 
in the design and operation in our instru- 
ments of war. It is for the same reason that 
we cannot fix general or professional edu- 
cation into any rigid and inflexible pattern. 
It is for the same reason that the mind of the 
graduate cannot be fixed to 1944 or to any 
other date. This nation or its individual 
citizens cannot effectively fight the current 
of the growing stream of useful knowledge 
through standardization or regimentation. 
To do so would be fatal to the success of 
the individual and to the progress of this 
democratic land. 


We have divided and subdivided and have 
worked in extremely small compartments 
of human knowledge. We have adjusted 
our thinking in such a way as to make it 
difficult for us to see the whole man, the 
whole patient, the whole community, or the 
broad and significant problem of living. 
Specialization is important; however, it does 
not justify isolation from the broader and 
more general aspects of our problems in an 
era when the pressures for change affect 
in such a marked way the future of our 
entire population.*® 


J. W. Ashton, dean of the College of 
Liberal Arts at Indiana University, told 
the annual convention of the American 

* O'Rourke, “Education for Change,” Journal 


of Dental Education, April 1945, pp. 235, 238- 
39. 
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Association of Dental Schools that gen- 
eral education supplies the necessary 
preparation for fulfillment of the commu- 
nity role which the professional is ex- 
pected to perform. Good citizenship 
demands an education that frees the in- 
dividual from prejudice and makes him 
capable of ascertaining facts and evalu- 
ating them. Ashton saw another value 
in general education: it contributed to 


the complete development of the person. 
He asked: 


Is he [the dentist] to be a person of limited 
interest, limited capacity for experiencing 
the great breadth and wealth of enjoyment 
and understanding which the world we are 
living in offers, or is he to be the kind of 
person who can live a rich life himself from 
his own educational inner resources? ” 


More recently Bruce L. Douglas, an 
oral surgeon and a member of the edi- 
torial staff of the New York State Dental 
Journal, noted the growing recognition of 
the value of a general education in the 
profession and warned against the desire 
to curtail general studies because of the 
cost and complexity of professional train- 
ing. “American dentistry,” he concluded, 
“has achieved a position of esteem and 
dignity, and it is the current graduate, 
possessed with a knowledge of the times 
and the universe, who will inherit the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining dentistry’s 
stature in a changing world.” *7 


The present character of admission re- 
quirements and student programs may 
suggest that the opinions of O'Rourke, 
Ashton, and Douglas find realization in 
practice. In the 1957-58 survey of dental 
students, carried on annually by the 
Council on Dental Education, the 47 
dental schools in the United States re- 
ported the courses they required for ad- 


” Ashton, “Aims and Ends of the Predental 
Program,” Journal of Dental Education, Janu- 
ary 1951, pp. 55-56. 

* Douglas, “Toward General Education in 
the Pre-dental Program,” New York State Dental 
Journal, August-September 1955, p. 337. 


mission and the length of time their ma- 
triculates had spent in college. Though 
75 percent of all students had attended 
college for three years and 42 percent 
held the bachelor’s degree, only 16 of 
the 43 colleges reporting admission re- 
quirements in the sciences in terms of 
hours showed that they exceeded one 
year. This, of course, does not reveal 
the actual number of science subjects the 
individual has taken; however, it does 
show that, in terms of the total length 
of time spent in preliminary education 
by most students, stated requirements 
allow ample time for those studies less 
directly related to professional practice.** 
There is further liberality, if one may so 
describe it, in these circumstances if the 
schools follow the recommendation of 
the Council on Dental Education and 
exempt superior students from require- 
ments. 

Five years ago Shailer Peterson, secre- 
tary of the Council on Dental Education, 
related preprofessional and professional 
education in terms of the whole role of 
the dental profession. The following 
quotations give the gist of his views: 
While the professional man is constantly 
called upon to analyze conditions, to apply 
principles, to discriminate between the im- 
portant and the unimportant, to make 
deductions, to diagnose cases, and plan 
treatments; he is also called upon to make 
judgments that involve much more than 
that. He must plan his work and decide 
upon the advice that he gives in terms of 
many factors. He must be a psychologist, 
a humanitarian, a scientist, and in all of 


this, he must demonstrate the ethics of a 
professional man. 


The preprofessional students are now being 
advised by deans and admissions officers 
to fill their university and college programs 


™ Council on Dental Education, American 
Dental Association, Dental Students’ Register, 
1957-1958 (Chicago, Ill.: The Association, 
1957), Table 3 and Table 4. 
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with many courses in social science, political 
science, literature, psychology, art, and 
economics. There will be little enough time 
for them to take these courses later, and 
the professional man needs to understand 
the world around him in addition to under- 
standing the world under his microscope.*® 


Last year, Reginald H. Sullens, asso- 
ciate secretary, Council on Dental Edu- 
cation of the American Dental Associa- 
tion, gave an address which attempted 
to deal with the persisting problem of 
differing views concerning the purpose 
and character of the preprofessional pro- 
gram. He adopted a compromise posi- 
tion, but insisted that undergraduate 
studies must give due place to general 
cultural values. Said he: 


It is believed, however, that one of the 
distinct advantages of social studies or 
humanities, in addition to knowledge of 
human behavior and values, is the oppor- 
tunity which they provide the student for 
association with fellow students who have 
a major interest in other fields of study. 
One of the singular characteristics of the 
true professional person is his understand- 
ing of and sympathy for his fellow man, 
his willingness and ability to assume his 
role in society as a member of the com- 
munity. One of the finest and most valuable 
educational experiences for the development 
of this type of social maturity is found in 
college through association with a hetero- 
geneous student body.*° 


The idea of liberal education has 
found application to the entire program 
of studies for persons who plan to enter 
dentistry. In 1939 F. W. Huntington 
of the University of Kansas City Dental 
School had called for the inclusion of 


nonprofessional subjects in the dental 
5 

® Peterson, “A Balanced Educational Pro- 
gram for the Professional Man,” Journal of the 
American College of Dentists, December 1953, 
pp. 212, 213. 

” Sullens, “Educational Experiences Which 
Contribute to the Basic Purposes of Prepro- 
fessional Education,” Journal of Dental Educa- 
tion, March 1958, p. 155. 
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curriculum." Deans O’Rourke and 
Miner in 1941 had identified some tend- 
encies in the liberalization of dental 
study: the coordination of medicine and 
dentistry; study of the fundamentals of 
science rather than details and _ tech- 
niques; blending and correlation of den- 
tal courses, with stress on principles; 
elimination of details and pruning obso- 
lete elements; and placing greater re- 
sponsibility for self-education in the 
hands of the student.* 

In 1947 Theodore Blum, a widely edu- 
cated dentist and man of cosmopolitan 
experience, had expressed concern over 
the length of the period of education for 
dentistry.** While it is too early to 
evaluate their impact on the nonprofes- 
sional phases of study, experiments with 
shortening the period of study by offering 
general studies concurrently with pro- 
fessional ones in a vertical rather than 
horizontal arrangement have been initi- 
ated by medical and dental schools both. 
Peterson summed up many of these tend- 
encies by pointing to the need for formal 
education beyond college years in order 
to achieve continuing liberal education. 


. . courses and topics are being combined, 
integrated, and correlated to make them 
more meaningful and with a resulting rise 
in standards. The schools of tomorrow will 
find it possible to integrate some of the 
“facts of life” into their curricula both for 


“ Huntington, “Socializing Factors in Dental 
Education,” Journal of Dental Education, De- 
cember 1939, p. 145. For an inquiry into the 
subject of the responsibility of the dental school 
for inculcating the kinds of values usually as- 
sociated with preprofessional studies, see B. 
Frank Gillette, “The Complete Education of 
Dentists,” Journal of the American College of 
Dentists, December 1954, pp. 328-34; and Gil- 
lette, “An Adventure in Curriculum Study,” 
Journal of Dental Education, November 1954, 
pp. 213-18. 

* John T. O’Rourke and Leroy M. S. Miner, 
Dental Education in the United States, pp. 18, 
84, 100, 101, 114, 123. 

® Blum, “Present-Day Emphasis on Pre-dental 
Education,” New York State Dental Journal, 
January 1947, p. 22. 
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the student who is about to graduate and 
into the programs designed to refresh the 
practitioner and to further the education 
of the specialist.®* 


Though the idea of liberal education 
for dentistry will necessarily undergo 
regular re-examination, the views of 
Peterson and others here cited indicate 
the probable governing forces of future 
development. The concern must be for 
the quality of the educational experience. 
Quantity, which made so great a differ- 
ence in the early advances toward a lib- 
eral educational base and later played 
a part in prescribing the sciences, has 
given way to the flexible application of 
minimum standards. 

The idea that the years of formal edu- 
cation must or even can meet the total 
need for education has virtually disap- 
peared in face of the recognition that 
the school can do little more than supply 
the foundations for specialization and 
for continuing self-education both in the 
professional and nonprofessional realms. 
The stress necessarily falls on those as- 
pects of professional and nonprofessional 
knowledge which are fundamental, thus 
bringing both phases of study into closer 
proximity and increasing their mutual 
relevance. Under these circumstances 
the emphasis on technique and detail at 
all levels of the curriculum tends to dis- 
appear. Cultural studies will have a 
definite place in the over-all preparation 
of the dentist. 

Undergirding this scheme of education 
there is an enlarged conception of the 
stature and role of dentistry brought 
about by the great endeavors of the 
members of the profession in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries to im- 
prove the quality of service and of edu- 
cation. The day when members of the 
profession might scornfully call them- 
selves “tooth mechanics” has passed. To- 


“ Shailer Peterson, “A Balanced Educational 
Program for the Professional Man,” pp. 215-16. 
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day the dentist is expected to display 
originality and a high standard of ex- 
cellence in all phases of his endeavors. 
He is expected to treat the patient as a 
whole and have a lively sense of the 
import of his special skill for the well- 
being of the entire community. 

It is widely recognized that the stand- 
ing of his calling demands a high level 
of citizenship and an awareness of life 
beyond the confines of his practice. That 
his ultimate success in all phases of his 
life depends on adherence to a high code 
of personal ethic, a deep sense of moral 
commitment, and a rich endowment as 
an individual is accepted as a matter of 
principle. Undoubtedly these concepts 
of the education and practice of den- 
tistry, so arduously developed over the 
past one hundred and fifty years, will 
serve as continuing guides to the dental 
profession in the future. 


Significance of developments in dentistry 
for current issues in liberal education 


The sum total of the opinion and 
development of education for dentistry 
indicates that the idea of a liberal edu- 
cation has as much significance for com- 
petent and successful practice of the 
profession as for growth in the more gen- 
eral qualities that distinguish the culti- 
vated man or woman. As the require- 
ments of dental practice have expanded, 
so the movement for breadth of educa- 
tion has gathered force. Recognition of 
this fact has led, in some cases, to an 
unnecessarily narrow approach to the 
preprofessional phase of study, which 
ought, according to most mature judg- 
ments, to be concerned primarily with 
embracing values. 

In terms of the educational issues 
which have been raised by the success 
of the U.S.S.R. in science and technology, 
it is especially worth noting that the most 
ardent advocates of liberal arts studies 
for dentistry felt that these studies would 
contribute to the development of compe- 
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tence in research. Dentistry has shared 
the great success of the United States 
in solving technical problems. These 
accomplishments have excited the peo- 
ples of the world to hope for a better 
life. But no one can forget that such 
material successes have rested on a solid 
foundation of basic knowledge about 
human and natural existence. As the 
atomic scientists proclaimed at the end 
of World War II, we have long harvested 
the fruits of past understanding, and it 
is essential now to tend to the source of 
plenty. 

It is unlikely that there is precise un- 
derstanding of the mental qualities which 
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and intellectual acumen—characteristics 
which tradition has attributed to the 
liberally educated person. Moreover, 
one must not forget that the great mate- 
rial advances of the past century and a 
half in the United States depended on 
the political revolutions which made the 
idea of the dignity of the individual into 
a fact of life. The dignity and freedom 
of the human mind represent the essen- 
tial conditions of scientific inquiry. With- 
out an understanding of the literary, 
philosophical, and social heritage that 
gave birth to this freedom, science itself 


cannot survive. The foremost advocates 


make the creative insights of research 
possible. But it is sure that they de- 
mand dedication, a sense of perspective, 


of liberal education for dentistry have 
certainly assumed the foregoing propo- 
sitions in taking their stand. 


CNRO 


Today, as in the past, prescribing a curriculum leading to the B.A. degree 
is a delicate matter, requiring us to understand not only the needs of the 
moment but the fundamental requirements of civilization. To meet effectively 
the challenges posed by the Soviet sputnik, for instance, colleges know that 
they cannot merely intensify their instruction in science and mathematics. 
They must also open man’s eyes to the great drama being acted out on the 


stage of the world—and the universe. Man’s conquest of space will, to be 
sure, be a technical and scientific victory, but it also heralds a new age with 
implications, now only vaguely sensed, for philosophy, the arts, literature, and 
politics. . . . Students being trained in our colleges today must be able to 
cope in more than scientific terms with this new era and its new concepts. 
They must know that although survival for Americans depends in part on the 
insights and technical skills of the nation’s scientists, it depends as well on 
the ability of statesmen and ordinary citizens to cope with the problems of 
world affairs. 

The primary obligation that college faculties have in improving education 
in world affairs is to determine whether the traditional approaches to the 
subject, adequate and useful as they were in their own time, still meet the 
needs of our undergraduates. Just as scholars at the turn of the century had 
to make room for colleagues seeking to understand and interpret world politics 
in terms larger than those of law and history, so must scholars today allow 
for teaching and research in world affairs in terms larger still. They must 
somehow bring together these arts and sciences whose combined insights alone 
can resolve the dilemmas of the modern world.—From World Affairs and the 
College Curriculum by Richard N. Swift, published by the American Council 
on Education, 1959. 





A New Dimension in Higher Education: 
A Program of the United States Air Force 
RAY HAWK 


= ADVENT of powered flight has rad- 
ically changed military concepts and 
organizations. The introduction, in 1947, 
of the United States Air Force as a sep- 
arate branch of the armed services ac- 
knowledged the need for organizational 
realignment to keep pace with complex 
technical developments. Parallel with 
this change came a reorganization of 
military education and, in the case of the 
Air Force, establishment of several new 
schools. Significant among these was the 
United States Air Force Institute of Tech- 
nology at Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, Dayton, Ohio. A newcomer in the 
modern conception of military education, 


the Institute has roots that penetrate to 


World War I. A roll call of the 1920 to 
1938 graduates would reveal names of 
the Air Force’s leading generals. Among 
them were General George C. Kenney, 
Lieutenant Generals James H. Doolittle, 
Hubert R. Harmon, Muir C. Fairchild, 
and Ennis C. Whitehead, to name a few. 
Although very small, these classes pro- 
duced 87 general officers from approxi- 
mately 200 graduates. 

In addition to these men who provided 
much of the basic Air Force leadership 
during World War II, the accomplish- 
ments of other graduates denote the par- 
allel between technical education and the 
advancement of flight. Significant among 
these accomplishments were: (1) trans- 
mission of the first radio message from 
an airplane; (2) invention of the first 
revolving beacon; (3) establishment of 
the first night airway; and (4) conduct- 
ing of the first flight completely by in- 
struments. Graduates also shared in the 
development of the parachute, the re- 


tractable landing gear, tricycle under- 
carriage, self-sealing fuel tanks, and the 
pressurized cabin. When Brigadier Gen- 
eral Cecil E. Combs, commandant of the 
Institute, commented, “We will have 
served our country well, if we can pro- 
duce comparable graduates,” he was well 
aware of the distinguished background 
of this fledgling institution. 


An idea becomes a reality 


Recognition of the need for technically 
trained officers dates to 1914, when the 
Army assigned Captain Virginius E. 
Clark to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology to study aeronautical engi- 
neering. This action came within five 
years after the Army had purchased its 
first aircraft from the Wright brothers 
for $30,000 and had established an air 
arm as a part of the Signal Corps. Dur- 
ing World War I, both the Army and 
Navy established at M.IT. a school of 
aeronautical engineering, and two classes 
were graduated. Meanwhile, the War 
Department established an engineering 
laboratory at Dayton, Ohio, October 
1917. Named McCook Field in honor 
of General Anson McCook and his seven 
sons of Civil War fame, this installation 
became the center of energetic research 
and experimentation during the war. 

Colonel Thurman H. Bane, command- 
ing officer of McCook Field, is credited 
with the idea of an aeronautical school 
which was approved by the War Depart- 
ment, and by November 1919 seven offi- 
cers were enrolled in the Air School of 
Application with Colonel Bane as first 
commandant. In 1919 the McCook Field 
campus was considered the finest of its 
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kind. The available 69 buildings in- 
cluded hangars, shops, laboratories, of- 
fices, a hospital, and a wind tunnel. Or- 
ganization of the school was patterned 
after the Ordnance School of Applica- 
tion at Sandy Hook, New Jersey. 

A year later, in 1920, Congress created 
within the Army the Air Service with a 
staff of 1,516 officers and 16,000 enlisted 
men. The school’s name was changed 
to the Air Service Engineering School, a 
name retained for seven years. Small, 
informal classes of one-year duration 
were conducted. Use of the Engineer- 
ing Division facilities was encouraged, 
with individual research emphasized. 
Although highly specialized, the level of 
instruction was considered comparable to 
civilian graduate work. In a recent arti- 
cle, General Combs writes, “thus, the 
important tradition of the interdepend- 
ence between education and research-in- 
progress was established.” * 

The next transitional step occurred in 
1927. The previous Congress had au- 
thorized establishment of the Army Air 
Corps and an ambitious five-year pro- 
gram for expansion. Additional facili- 
ties to fulfill the need of an expanding 
Air Corps became available through the 
generosity of the citizens of Dayton. A 
4,500-acre tract of land, named Wright 
Field in honor of Dayton’s celebrated 
brothers, became the site of the now des- 
ignated Air Corps Engineering School. 
Along with the new facilities came a 
change in basic philosophy. The new 
school expanded its mission to include 
preparing junior officers to fill positions 
in aeronautical research and design. The 
school operated on this basis until forced 
to suspend activity shortly after Pearl 
Harbor. 

Except for accelerated emergency 
courses offered during the war, the school 


1 Cecil E. Combs, “Knowledge—The Wings,” 
Air Force Historical Association Quarterly, Jan- 
uary 1959, pp. 3-9. 
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remained closed until September 3, 1946, 
when it was officially opened by Lieu- 
tenant General' Nathan F. Twining, com- 
manding general of the Air Materiel 
Command, as the Army Air Force Insti- 
tute of Technology. A year later, when 
the Air Force became an autonomous 
unit, the present designation of Air Force 
Institute of Technology was adopted. 
The original faculty consisted of eight 
civilians and five officers to teach 189 
students. The Institute remained at 
Wright Field but with the added bene- 
fits of increased facilities brought about 
by the joining of two major Air Force 
installations. Wright Field, with its ex- 
tensive research facilities, and Patterson 
Field, center of supply and maintenance 
activities, were combined, to establish a 
splendid center for the Institute’s opera- 
tion. 

Since 1950, the Air Force Institute of 
Technology has functioned under the 
command of the Air University, Maxwell 
Air Force Base, Alabama, a major com- 
mand in the Air Force organization, re- 
sponsible for a coordinated program of 
officer education. Such important func- 
tions as the Air War College, Air Com- 
mand and Staff School, USAF School of 
Aviation Medicine, Air Force ROTC 
program, USAF Extension Course Insti- 
tute, Air University Library, and Re- 
search Studies Institute are under the 
command and guidance of the Air Uni- 
versity. Since 1946, when the Air Uni- 
versity opened its doors, upwards of 
170,000 officers have been graduated 
from various courses.? 


Organization of the institute 


After World War II, Congress was 
faced with many decisions regarding the 
military services. This was a period of 
bitter, intensive squabbles over the 
merits of service unification. From the 


? Gill Robb Wilson, “Air University,” Flying, 
November 1958, pp. 26-27. 
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congressional debates emerged the basic 
organizational structure of the present- 
day armed services. The Air Force be- 
came a separate branch, and, immedi- 
ately, the question of professional officer 
education was posed. Should air offi- 
cers be educated and trained in Army 
and Navy schools or should new schools 
be established? The entire problem of 
officer education had been under serious 
scrutiny since the cessation of hostilities 
in the Pacific. Responsible authorities 
recognized the desperate need for tech- 
nically competent officers to keep pace 
with the technology of modern military 
equipment. This was critically impor- 
tant in aeronautics. As early as 1945, 
Major General B. W. Chidlaw, deputy 
commanding general for engineering, 
Brigadier General L. C. Craigie, chief 
of the Engineering Division, and Major 
General H. J. Knerr, commander of the 
Air Technical Service Command, were 
proposing a technical institute to meet 
such needs. 

The Chief of Air Staff appointed a 
resident committee to prepare an oper- 
ating plan for the proposed institute. 
Meanwhile, the Commanding General of 
the Army Air Forces had a special Scien- 
tific Advisory Board composed of civilian 
specialists headed by Dr. John R. Mark- 
ham of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology to give advice on technical 
education requirements. In addition, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff appointed Lieuten- 
ant General Leonard T. Gerow chairman 
of a board to determine the total needs 
of military education. This committee 
recognized the need for technological 
development and subsequently endorsed 
Air Force plans for a separate school sys- 
tem patterned after the Army organiza- 
tion. In keeping with the spirit of uni- 
fication, the Gerow board also recom- 
mended creation of five joint colleges to 

* John W. Masland and Laurence I. Radway, 


Soldiers and Scholars (Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1957), pp. 135-38. 


be known as the National Security Uni- 
versity. The proposed university would 
include the following five colleges: (1) 
Administrative, (2) Intelligence, (3) Na- 
tional War, (4) Industrial, and (5) State 
Department. 

The amalgamation of ideas resulted in 
the Institute’s basic plan of organization 
when the school became an autonomous 
unit in 1947. Initially the Institute op- 
erated two colleges: Engineering, ac- 
credited for degree-granting purposes by 
the Engineers Council for Professional 
Development in October 1955; and Busi- 
ness Administration, accredited in May 
1958 by the American Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Business. An In- 
stallation Engineering School and a 
School of Logistics, both nonaccredited, 
nondegree programs, have been added to 
the Institute’s resident program. In ad- 
dition to the resident program the Insti- 
tute operates two other programs—the 
Civilian Institutions Program and Train- 
ing-with-Industry. 

The Institute was assigned the direc- 
tion of the Civilian Institutions Program 
in November 1948, as the administrative 
organization responsible for supervising 
students assigned to colleges and univer- 
sities. Studying a wide variety of sub- 
jects, both technical and nontechnical, 
these students are divided about equally 
into undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents. 

The third major phase of the Insti- 
tute’s program is called Training-with- 
Industry. Although this program is not 
as ambitious as the other programs (98 
students assigned to 34 major indus- 
tries), the assignment of officers to proj- 
ects in industry where they can develop 
under the guidance of civilian scientists 
has proven a valuable educational tech- 
nique. 


Civilian Institutions Program 


Recognizing the assistance civilian in- 
stitutions can give, the Institute has made 
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it its policy to assign the majority of 
students to colleges and universities for 
specific curricula. During spring semes- 
ter 1959 there were 4,313 students attend- 
ing 80 schools in the United States and 
abroad, compared with 525 students in 
residence. The wide decentralization of 
the student body follows policy outlined 
in the 1957 Faculty Manual: “In meeting 
its many educational requirements, the 
Air Force should utilize both the instruc- 
tion which is available through civilian 
colleges and that which can be provided 
in residence at the Institute.” Use of civil- 
ian schools has made it possible for 21,- 
447 men to receive diplomas since 1946. 

Selection of students for assignment 
to college programs depends on their 
field of interest and the quality of pre- 
vious academic work. The rigidity of 
admission requirements at some civilian 
institutions is a deterrent to many off- 
cers. Normally these officers are ac- 
cepted by accredited schools; however, 
when previous academic work has been 
poor, they are denied admission. A few 
schools may admit them on probation. 
A “high mark” in the program has been 
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the records attained in competition with 
other students. A University of Chicago 
official reports that the student officer is 
particularly hard working and serious 
about his education. “Quite often he 
makes a B or B-plus record.”* Reports 
from other institutions indicate that en- 
gineering students have taken top honors. 

A student may choose his major from 
a wide variety of subjects, but approval 
of his program depends upon the quota 
of vacancies in his chosen field of study. 
Unfortunately supply and demand do not 
always coincide. The number of vacan- 
cies for language training and medical 
science is much larger than the num- 
ber of men qualified to fill them. Other 
areas have an abundance of applicants 
from whom are chosen those to fill the 
limited number of openings on the basis 
of their qualifications. 

The following table is a condensed 
analysis of current enrollment within the 
Civilian Institutions Program. 


‘Godfrey Sperling, Jr., “Air Institute Puts 
Premium on Well Educated Officers,” Christian 
Science Monitor, December 29, 1958. 


TasBLe I: ENROLLMENT IN CrviLIAN INsTITUTIONS PROGRAM (EXCEPT LANGUAGES) IN COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES, JANUARY 1959 


CATEGORY 


Air Force Academy instructor* 
Category C reservists 

Arts aid social sciences 

Biological and physical sciences. 
Engineering 

Management na 
Medicine and related fields..... 
Meteorology 

Special Ph.D. program 


* The Air Force Academy depends on military personnel tc teach the cadets. 
Force, selected officers are chosen as future Academy instructors. 


Bachelor's 
| 


Decree OFrreRED 
TOTAL 
ENROLLMENT 
Master's 


93 
| beta 916 
114 
107 
559 
344 
629t 
476 
12 


Through a personnel inventory of the Air 
These officers are assigned to graduate schools to com- 


plete work on graduate degrees before reporting to the Academy. 
+ Category C reservists are students who have been commissioned as second lieutenants upon graduation from college 


but who have not yet been called to active duty. 
degree before reporting for duty. 


t The medical program includes broad areas of the healing arts professions. 
officers, 293 resident physicians, and seven interns in the program. 
medicine, two physical therapists, 28 nurses, and 94 graduate students, 


Frequently they are permitted to continue work toward a master’s 


In 1959, there were 148 senior medical 
There are 46 senior dentists, one doctor of veterinary 
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Not listed in the table is the language 
program, one of the largest parts of the 
Civilian Institutions Program. During 
spring semester 1959, 898 students are 
formally studying in 22 languages. En- 
rollments range from large numbers in 
Russian and Chinese to only a few in 
Bulgarian, Portuguese, or Tagalog. Some 
students attend schools sponsored by 
other federal agencies and commercial 
language schools, although the majority 
are enrolled at Georgetown, Syracuse, 
or Yale Universities. 

The language training program is not 
considered a degree program, although 
college credits are awarded for work 
done. Following the experience of World 
War II, the technique employed is one of 
concentrated study. Students spend 
about forty hours weekly on language 
study. The length of training varies ac- 
cording to the complexities of the lan- 
guage involved. The more difficult lan- 
guages may involve two years of study. 
Airmen as well as officers are accepted 
in this program as the need is great for 
men with linguistic talents to fill positions 
of responsibility in all areas of the world. 

Through the Civilian Institutions Pro- 
gram, the Institute is responsible for one 
of the largest graduate study programs 
in the country. Prepared in a wide va- 
riety of fields, Regular Air Force offi- 
cers so educated will be the nucleus of 
the staff of the modern Air Force. 


The resident school, Dayton, Ohio 


Eight officers, the Institute’s first grad- 
uate students, were enrolled at the Insti- 
tute in advanced engineering manage- 
ment in January 1951. From this humble 
beginning the graduate program was 
launched. Graduate degrees are now 
offered in aeronautical, electrical, and 
nuclear engineering and in astronautics, 
comptrollership, engineering administra- 
tion, and industrial administration. Un- 
dergraduate degrees in aeronautical and 
electrical engineering are also offered in 


the School of Engineering. Of the 525 
resident students, 231 are in engineering. 

There has been some student pressure 
to broaden the program and offer a wider 
selection of degrees, but it appears 
doubtful that such a move will be made. 
Civilian institutions can take care of this 
need for the Air Force. Most of the work 
done at the Institute has developed from 
need. In several areas the Institute has 
served as the pioneer, and later, when 
civilian programs were introduced, there 
was a reluctance to disband a well- 
established operation. 

General Combs believes there are 
values in maintaining programs started 
by the Institute even though students 
could now be assigned to civilian institu- 
tions. He believes the Institute can 
better judge the efforts and understand 
the problems of civilian institutions when 
operating a resident program. In these 
duplicated efforts a close liaison is main- 
tained with the civilian counterparts. 
This can be an advantage to both parties. 

Staff members of the Engineering 
school feel it would be tragic to disband 
the operation, considering the knowledge 
accrued over the years and the values to 
be gained from the Institute’s relations 
with the research and development pro- 
gram of the Air Force. Few civilian 
institutions are blessed with the equip- 
ment and facilities to conduct a similar 
program. The staff of the Business 
School has the same opinion. Located 
as it is, adjacent to the Air Materiel Com- 
mand, it has a firsthand opportunity to 
study a contract purchasing operation 
that would dwarf General Motors Cor- 
poration in dollar volume. The Air Ma- 
teriel Command spends in excess of $9 
billion annually. Furthermore, few civil- 
ian institutions offer graduate programs 
that would fulfill the specialized needs 
of these officers. 

Although research and_ laboratory 
equipment is excellent, the Institute’s 
over-all physical facilities are inade- 








- 
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quate. Despite yearly requests for funds, 
Congress has not appropriated moneys 
to establish a suitable physical plant. In 
an area where millions of government 
dollars have been invested in military 


installations, the problem is acute. No 
matter what the Institute needs, Con- 


gress finds it difficult to appropriate 
money for new buildings when other 
facilities in the Dayton area are being 
declared surplus to military needs. Both 
the Air Materiel Command and the Air 
Research and Development Command 
declare buildings surplus as their needs 
change. As a result, the Institute has 
inherited buildings which it must adapt 
to its needs. This is not easy and often 
a distinct disadvantage. A good example 
was the recent move of the School of 
Business. A building acceptable to the 
school’s needs was located, but it was 
three miles from the main campus. This 
tends to set the school apart as well as 
complicating library service. Should the 
business library be moved, duplicate fa- 
cilities established, or what? This rep- 
resents only one of many facilities prob- 
lems facing the commandant and his 
staff. 

Other than inconvenient locations and 
usage of temporary buildings, the most 
critical problem for an aspiring institu- 
tion is the lack of an adequate library. 
The space provided for the library is 
wholly inadequate to the needs of a pre- 
dominantly graduate institution. Most 
of the room has, of necessity, been used 
for shelf space and periodical racks. Pre- 
cious little space is provided for study 
and none for individually assigned study 
space such as is provided in most gradu- 
ate libraries. Where to study is a real 
problem. Most students are married, 

and their government housing does not 
provide private dens away from children 
and TV. 

Despite their awareness of the lack of 
a modern physical plant, the faculty con- 
tacted were unanimous in their praise of 
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the efforts made to provide teaching ma- 
terials. This was especially apparent in 
the sciences where in even the best of 
civilian institutions costly teaching aids 
can be difficult to obtain. The head of 
the physics department said he had never 
been denied needed equipment for his 
department. 

Fortunately, inadequacy is of physical 
plant and not of staff. Civilian staff mem- 
bers outnumber military about three to 
one; however, this arrangement seems 
harmonious and compatible. The staff 
is dedicated to the mission of the Insti- 
tute and shows more interest in the over- 
all program than is usually the case in 
civilian institutions where academic in- 
sularity is common. 

Insofar as observation and discussion 
can determine, the one primary concern 
and objection of a large number of the 
faculty is their civil service status. They 
stoutly maintain that this in no way af- 
fects their academic freedom; neverthe- 
less, it is a negative factor. Reasons are 
not always easy to determine: however, 
salary restrictions in the upper grades 
is a major problem for the commandant 
when trying to lure top people from uni- 
versities, and he finds it dangerous to 
make tenure judgments after one year of 
teaching as required by the Civil Serv- 
ice. Not being in entire control of fac- 
ulty appointments is another irritant. 
Another major problem caused by civil 
service status for the civilian professors 
is the difference from other schools that is 
created. Many faculty members consider 
that, during the formative years when 
status and recognition are so important 
to a new institution, the civil service rela- 
tions are untenable if the institution de- 
sires greatness. They are aware that 
civilian professors at the service acad- 
emies as well as the Naval Postgraduate 
School are exempt from civil service 
jurisdiction by special acts of Congress. 
It is logical that civilian faculty at the 
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Institute would expect the same privi- 
lege. 

The total student body, both resident 
at Dayton and those assigned to civilian 
institutions, consists of career officers 
under forty years old who have served 
at least three years of active duty. They 
have been cz refully screened by the ad- 
missions department. If undergraduates, 
they must have at least 30 semester hours 
of college credit completed. Of interest 
to admissions officers in civilian institu- 
tions would be the weight placed upon 
the Effectiveness Reports of the appli- 
cants.° 

Without exception, staff members re- 
sponsible for admissions and guidance, 
state that Effectiveness Reports are a 
better predictor of academic success than 
previous college work. This is no idle 
boast, as records indicate a very small 
number of failures. The attrition rate 
has not exceeded 7 percent, with half 
of the student mortality being accounted 
for by family problems, health, and fac- 
tors other than academic deficiency. Few 
colleges can claim a comparable record. 
Motivation of these students is remark- 
able whether they compete in civilian 
institutions or the resident program. For 
the most part they are superior students. 
Another surprising feature is the appar- 
ent lack of correlation between present 
performance and previous academic rec- 
ords. 

Recruitment of qualified students to 
meet quotas has been a problem, espe- 
cially when major attention was given the 
officer's Effectiveness Reports. Few com- 
manders have been willing to release 
their most competent men to attend 


® Effectiveness Reports are submitted on all 
officers by their immediate superiors annually 
or when they change assignments. A composite 
of these ratings has proven an excellent guide 
to an officer's motivation and abilities. 


school. Air Force headquarters has 
taken drastic steps to correct this narrow 
viewpoint. Commanders have been di- 
rected to release qualified officers for 
school purposes. In addition, the Insti- 
tute is attempting to establish an aca- 
demic file on all active Air Force officers, 
complete with transcripts and test data. 
By this means it can screen all officers to 
find those best fitted for continued edu- 
cation. 

Students selected for this education 
are recipients of unexcelled opportunity. 
They receive full pay and allowances. 
Money is provided for tuition, books, and 
other school expenses, including thesis 
preparation. For rated pilots, flight time 
can usually be obtained at neighboring 
air installations. While attending school, 
officers are not subject to the yearly Ef- 
fectiveness Reports. They are expected 
to be students in every sense and the Air 
Force asks no more than their best. 
Length of the programs will vary, but 
two years is usually the maximum unless 
the officer is in a highly specialized pro- 
gram; if so, arrangements can be made 
for him to continue. 


In reviewing the scope of the pro- 
gram operated by the Institute, one is 
impressed with the emphasis the Air 
Force is placing upon education—not 
ordinary education, but highly special- 
ized education. It is obvious that the 
motivation is a determined drive for ex- 
cellence. There is no desire to build an 
excellent staff that will operate independ- 
ently of civilian influence. The Air Force 
wants a cooperative effort, but it is anx- 
ious to play a knowledgeable part in 
developing future leaders who must cope 
with the space age. Only through educa- 
tion can this be accomplished. The Insti- 
tute is the key to this educational pro- 
gram. 





A Suggested Conceptual System for Decision-Making 
in Curriculum Development 
WESLEY J. LYDA 


- A RECENT article in The School Re- 
view, entitled “The School Scene in 
Review,” John I. Goodlad, professor of 
education and director of the Center for 
Teacher Education, University of Chi- 
cago, makes the following statement: 


Nowhere in education is there a greater 
need for a conceptual system to guide 
decision-making than in the field of cur- 
riculum. By a conceptual system, I mean 
a carefully engineered framework that per- 
forms the following functions: identifies the 
major questions to be answered in develop- 
ing any instructional program, reveals the 
elements that tie these questions together 
in a system and the elements that separate 
questions from one another; identifies sub- 
ordinate questions and classifies them 
properly in relation to major questions; 
reveals the data sources to be used in 
answering the questions posed by the 
system, and suggests the relevance of data 
extracted from these sources. The system 
must be an evolving one; new research 
findings should suggest orderly changes in 
the system itself.’ 


Because of a need for a conceptual 
svstem to guide decision-making in cur- 
riculum development and improvement, 
as indicated by Goodlad, I propose to 
suggest one and illustrate its various 
facets by drawing upon curriculum stud- 
ies in higher education which I have 
directed and upon the recommendations 
of curriculum committees of which I was 
chairman. 


Essentials of a conceptual system 
Establishment of a need for 
curriculum improvement 


In the first place, data should be pre- 
sented to faculty members, students, 


* December 1958, p. 391. 





alumni—a cross section of the citizenry 
—which will arouse in them a feeling 
that something needs to be done to im- 
prove the curriculum of the institution 
or school in question. What is meant 
by the school or college when it uses the 
term “curriculum” should be spelled out, 
illustrated, and discussed. As an aspect 
of one study, I presented materials from 
the history of an institution which were 
designed to show that very few, if any, 
changes had been made in its curriculum 
since its founding, despite the fact that 
for a long period of time it was a charch- 
related institution before it became, dur- 
ing the latter part of the thirties, a state 
institution. Fortunately, this observation 
was corroborated by a report of the 
American Council on Education which 
surveyed higher education in the par- 
ticular state in question. At that time, 
the report stated that “since it [the col- 
lege in question] has been a state in- 
stitution, there has been no significant 
change in the curriculum or in its func- 
tion.” 

Second, some statistical data, in the 
form of the “Institutional Pattern Map of 
*X’ State College,” prepared in connec- 
tion with the Survey of Higher Education 
of Negroes, U.S. Office of Education, was 
presented. Several meetings were held 
in which this institutional profile (map) 
was interpreted. The faculty saw that 
the percentile rating in general education 
was relatively low (26th percentile); in 
professional and technical, exceedingly 
low (10th percentile); and that the 
highest rating received on any aspect of 
the curriculum just reached the median. 
As a result, the faculty and administra- 
tion were somewhat alarmed and openly 
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expressed their feeling that the curric- 
ulum needed to be studied intensively 
with a view to making recommendations 
for improvement. This feeling and con- 
cern was intensified further by the fact 
that the average rating on all aspects of 
the curriculum was the 34th percentile. 

A third dimension of this discussion 
was comparative in nature. It was in- 
dicated that a significant number of the 
more renowned institutions—Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, Johns Hopkins, Colum- 
bia College, to mention only a few—had 
carried on curriculum studies. After 
reading reports and hearing panel dis- 
cussions of these reports, the consensus 
of the faculty was expressed as follows: 


If the more renowned, long-established, 
well supported “white” colleges over the 
nation were studying the curriculum so in- 
tensively, then certainly an_ institution 
which, until recently, has had to spend most 
of its energy in trying to survive, literally— 
to keep its very doors open, should at least 
begin to consider the problem of studying 
those factors which are basic to curriculum 
development and improvement in the 
college. 

Development of a set of guiding 
principles 

Before launching on a program of cur- 
riculum development and improvement, 
an institution (or school) should develop 
a set of guiding principles which will un- 
dergird, unify, give point and direction 
to all of its efforts in curriculum develop- 
ment and improvement. After these 
principles have been tentatively formu- 
lated, the faculty should indicate how 
it feels about them by indicating on an 
instrument whether it is in strong agree- 
ment, agreement, disagreement with, or 
questions these principles. 

If a faculty member disagrees with or 
questions a given principle, he should be 
given an opportunity to make any com- 
ments he considers helpful. The re- 
sponses of the faculty members might 
be treated statistically to determine 


whether or not the faculty is generally 
favorable (in agreement) toward each 
of these principles by applying a chi 
square test of the equal probability (an- 
swer) hypothesis—the null hypothesis. 
The comments might be categorized and 
put into a series of tables. These results 
should be presented to the faculty as a 
whole. 

Each principle should be studied and 
analyzed carefully. The assumptions be- 
hind each principle should be clearly re 
ognized and discussed. This kind of dis- 
cussion will lead to a consideration of 
principles and concepts which rest on a 
composite of disciplines—social sciences, 
humanities, biological and physical sci- 
ences. Specifically, how we look at stu- 
dents, boys and girls—our concept of 
human nature—will come into play. 
Second, how we think learning takes 
place, how it actually takes place are 
questions which should prompt consid- 
erable discussion and upon which agree- 
ment should be reached. For, after all, 
how the teacher teaches should be in 
agreement with the way in which the 
pupil learns. An examination of these 
principles will demand a critical analysis 
of what constitutes the stuff of experi- 
ence and the process of experiencing; 
what a subject field is and the sources 
of subject matter; what the criteria of 
truth are; how the elements of the cul- 
tural heritage should be selected; what 
the sources of value are, the development 
of value systems, and their contribution 
to the integration of personality. 

Following a series of discussions of this 
nature in which these principles are clar- 
ified, the faculty will indicate its reac- 
tions to the revised set of principles. 
Only those principles upon which there 
is considerable agreement should be re- 
tained. Then, the faculty should examine 
the principles singly, in combination, and 
as a whole; in terms of internal consis- 
tency, noncompatibility, and how real- 
istic they are; and in terms of their re- 
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flection of such democratic values as 
freedom and popular government and 
respect for human personality, coopera- 
tion, reasoning, and reasonableness and 
faith in the improvability of human na- 
ture. Revisions and modifications will 
follow. After that, the set of guiding 
principles may be put to work. 

Before giving a few examples of guid- 
ing principles from a set developed in a 
curriculum study, I would like to indi- 
cate the two large bodies of information 
collected by a curriculum committee, of 
which I was chairman, through two of 
its sub-subcommittees. The two bodies 
of information pertained to: (1) the re- 
ciprocal relationship between American 
culture and the American college; (2) 
personality maturity and development 
and the curriculum of the American col- 
lege. This information was analyzed, 
interpreted in terms of meaning for cur- 
riculum, and then used as a basis for 
developing a set of guiding principles. 
The following principles are taken from 
the set developed by a faculty: 


I. The institution should provide oppor- 
tunities for experiences: 

A. Concerned with the all-round devel- 
opment of the individual in which 
he is treated as a growing whole and 
in which the physical, mental, social, 
and emotional aspects of the organ- 
ism develop in a dynamic relation- 
ship to each other. 

B. That will develop a proper under- 
standing of and appreciation for the 
factors and processes involved in the 
development of our civilization and 
culture in relationship to the civiliza- 
tions and cultures of other peoples. 

C. That will offer students practice in 
living in accordance with the con- 
cepts and ideals of American democ- 
racy—freedom and popular govern- 
ment; respect for human personality, 
cooperativeness, reasoning, and rea- 
sonableness; faith in the improva- 
bility of human beings. 
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D. That will aid the student in adjusting 
himself to a dual framework of race 
relations and simultaneously develop 
wholesome means for overcoming all 
kinds of social and psychological frus- 
trations, supplemented by the desire 
and willingness to contribute signifi- 
cantly to the continuous and orderly 
changing of society toward greater 
democracy. 

E. That will help the student recognize 
his own limitations and capacities 
and understand the variance in the 
capacities of his fellows. 

F. Whereby the student will discover 
his own creative talents and appre- 
ciate the creative efforts of others. 

. Learning is experiencing, reacting, un- 

dergoing in situations which possess a 
conscious need and purpose for the stu- 
dent. The materials of learning situa- 
tions should be interesting, life-related, 
meaningful, and consonant with the in- 
tellectual maturity and_ experiential 
background of the student. 


Formulation of questions, sources 
of data, and instruments and 
data-gathering devices 


As the faculty discusses each of the 
principles, as indicated previously, 
sooner or later it will begin suggesting 
questions which need to be answered. 
If we are to be concerned with the all- 
round development of our students, and 
if we are to treat each student as a grow- 
ing whole, in which his physical, mental, 
social, and emotional potentialities are 
considered to develop in a dynamic re- 
lationship to each other, then what kind 
of information do we need to gather on 
each student, and, after it has been col- 
lected, how shall we use it? If we be- 
lieve that the materials of learning situ- 
ations should be interesting, life-related, 
meaningful, and consonant with the 
intellectual maturity and experiential 
background of our students, then what 
kind of information do we need to have 
with respect to the mental abilities of 
our students—their interests and apti- 
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tudes, their level of reading ability? 
What can this information indicate? How 
shall we use it when we select learning 
experiences and instructional materials? 
Of what value will this information be 
when we organize learning experiences 
sequentially and, at the same time, pro- 
vide for an impact of experience upon 
experience to obtain a cumulative effect? 

One faculty decided that it should 
make a study of those factors which are 
basic to curriculum development and, 
upon the basis of the results of such stud- 
ies, make recommendations concerning 
curriculum improvement, organization, 
inclusions, and emphases. Specifically, 
this faculty sought answers to the follow- 
ing questions: 


1. What is our actual geographical area of 
service? 

2. What are the socioeconomic and cultural 
characteristics of the institution’s actual 
geographical area of service, and what 
is the position of Negroes within the 
aforementioned area? 

3. What is the socioeconomic and cultural 

background of our student body? 

. What is the educational status of our 
students? 

. What is their health status, and what 
provisions are made for meeting their 
health needs? 

. What are the occupational interests and 

stated occupational preferences and 
choices of our students? 
How do our alumni earn a living? Where 
do they live? In what community activi- 
ties do they participate? Have they 
continued their education? What do they 
think of the program of the college? 

3. As a liberal arts college, what should X 
College be and do? 

. Upon the basis of the answers to the 
above-mentioned questions, what recom- 
mendations should be made with respect 
to curriculum improvement, inclusions, 
and emphases at X College? 


The curriculum committee of this in- 
stitution examined each question care- 
fully and asked itself: If this question is 
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to be answered adequately, upon what 
answers to what other questions does it 
depend? Outlines, indicating major and 
minor questions and data needed and 
how such data might be obtained, were 
developed. In some instances, tests and 
inventories were used, census data ab- 
stracted, questionnaires and check lists 
administered, individuals interviewed, 
data from other pertinent studies syn- 
thesized, and enrollment statistics scruti- 
nized. 

In connection with the study of the in- 
stitution’s geographical area of service, 
United States Census, Vol. Il, Part 3: 
Population, was used. Data on county 
types were gathered from a previous 
study entitled An Atlas of Southern 
Counties. Facts on housing were ob- 
tained from a Report of the Governor's 
Commission on Problems Affecting the 
Negro. Pertinent information on health 
status, from a city in the state from which 
the college drew approximately 80 per- 
cent of its students, came from the an- 
nual reports of the state department of 
health. 

One example of an instrument em- 
ployed to gather information on our stu- 
dents was a Freshman Inquiry Blank 
developed by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion but modified for our purposes. This 
modified instrument was used with two , 
incoming freshman classes. Some spe- 
cific examples of the kinds of data col- 
lected through this instrument were: (1) 
facilities available and utilized in home 
town communities (public library, the- 
ater, stage plays, moving-picture theater, 
symphony orchestra concerts, botanical 
gardens, supervised community play- 
ground, and the like); (2) how their 
parents earn a living; (3) where they re- 
ceived their elementary and high school 
education; and (4) reasons for attending 
this institution. 

On the assumption that one index of 
the extent to which a college is meeting 
the educational desires and needs of stu- 
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dents is the degree to which students re- 
main in school, the committee studied 
withdrawal (dropout) data provided by 
the office of the registrar and then con- 
structed a flow chart, with appropriate 
index numbers, showing the degree of 
persistence from year to year. 
Other instruments used were: 


Lee-Thorpe Occupational 
ventory 

8.2A Interest Index 

Cooperative English 
Comprehension 

Cooperative English Test B: Effectiveness 
of Expression 

Informal, nonstandardized Listening 
Abilities Test (devised by a member 
of our committee) 

Nonstandardized informal Speech Test 
(devised by a member of 
mittee). 

College English Test 

Cooperative General Achievement Tests, 
covering Current Social Problems, 
History and Social Studies, Literature, 
Science, Fine Arts, Mathematics 

General Knowledge Test of the Negro, 
designed to measure specific knowl- 
edge of the Negro, his accomplish- 
ments and achievements in six areas: 
Political-Military Events, Social-Eco- 
nomic Events, Education, Fine Arts, 
Literature, and Athletics 

Terman-McNemar’ Test of 
Ability 


Interest In- 


Test C: Reading 


our com- 


Mental 


Interviews—individual and group— 
were utilized to elicit student reactions 
to the instructional program of the col- 
lege. Individual interviews were with 
student leaders. A group interview 
technique was used with the various 
classes and student organizations. 

An opinionaire was constructed and 
circulated among the alumni. It was 
designed to obtain their opinions and 
their evaluation of a college’s efforts, 
in terms of: what the college should do 
for its students; what the college should 
do for the area it serves; and how the in- 
structional program might be improved. 
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Organization of the answers 


(findings) 


As the result of gathering the data 
through various instruments, devices, 
and procedures, the committee organ- 
ized its vast store of information ac- 
cordingly: 


Our Geographical Area of Service 


Population 

County types 
Industrialization 
Occupations 
Communication 
Economic and cultural level 
Family life 

Housing 

Health status 
Recreational facilities 
Social, agencies 

The Negro in civic affairs 
Summary 


Our Clientele—Present, Past, Potential 

Socioeconomic, cultural, and educational 
background 

Health status 

Communication skills 

General culture (broad areas of human 
experience ) 

Knowledge of the Negro and his contri- 
butions to civilization 

Scholastic aptitude for college work 

Our alumni 

Student reactions concerning the instruc- 
tional program of the college 


These two bodies of information were 
used as sources for obtaining answers 
to Questions 8 and 9, respectively: (8) 
As a liberal arts college, what should 
X College be and do? and (9) Upon 
the basis of the answers to the 
above-mentioned questions (Questions 
1 through 8), what recommendations 
should be made with respect to curricu- 
lum improvement, inclusions, and em- 
phases? 


Delineation of needs 


With basic information on the recipro- 
cal relationship between the culture and 
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the curriculum, personality maturity and 
development and the curriculum, and 
with specific information on an institu- 
tion’s own geographical area of service 
and on its own clientele—present, past, 
potential—a faculty should carefully 
study this information and draw from it 
as many needs—gaps, shortages, deficien- 
cies, desires, concerns, problems, ques- 
tions—as it can. Of course this procedure 
requires an agreement on the definition 
of the term “needs” and the use of that 
definition in interpreting the kind of 
information described previously. The 
chances are very great that, by this 
time, a faculty would have a concept 
of needs. For example, its study of the 
“reciprocal relationship between Ameri- 
can culture and the curriculum” would 
reveal that presumably: the curriculum 
of the American school or college has 
always sought to be attuned to the needs 
of students in relation to the culture. 
Through its study of personality growth 
and maturity, the faculty would recog- 
nize that certain needs have their genesis 
in the growth processes of the individ- 
ual’s mind and body. Moreover, im- 
plicit in the guiding principles and in 
their application is the assumption that 
the information could be used as a 
basis for recommending changes in the 
curriculum. But the very concept of 
change carries with it the concept of 
needs. 

In addition to its concept of needs, the 
faculty will also pass value judgments 
on the information which it has before 
it. For example, in one study a cur- 
riculum committee had students check 
whether or not certain facilities were 
available in their home town communi- 
ties and, if so, whether or not they had 
used those facilities. Percentages of 
availability and of utilization were com- 
puted. If the percentage of availability 
(public library, art gallery, commu- 
nity center, supervised community play- 
ground, symphony orchestra concerts, 


music teachers, and the like) was high, 
but the percentage of utilization was 
exceedingly low, then one could infer 
from these facts a number of possible 
shortages, lacks, and the probability of 
the creation of tensions when the student 
is placed in an environment where the 
use of these facilities is required. In 
other words, one could enumerate a 
series of needs falling in a number of 
different areas. On the other hand, if 
the percentage of availability was low, 
then one could infer a lack of a number 
of opportunities for experiences which 
would be evidenced in a lack of readi- 
ness for certain new, highly desirable 
experiences. As the faculty applies 
value judgments to these items of in- 
formation, it is necessary that it enumer- 
ate these values for use later, when it 
begins to translate needs into objectives. 

By the use of this process, one faculty 
came out with 375 different needs. Each 
of these needs was listed on an index 
card and the relevant information and 
its source indicated, together with a 
pertinent value judgment applied to it. 
Next, these cards were divided into two 
large groups: Group A—Common Needs; 
Group B—Specialized Needs 


Translation of needs into objectives 


After the set of needs has been divided 
into two large groups—Common and 
Specialized—each of these large groups 
may be subdivided into smaller groups 
or subfamilies of needs. Each sub- 
family would be given a caption. Each 
rubric (caption) would be based upon 
a bond of similarity, a general theme, a 
unifying axis which runs through it. 

Each family of needs, with the spe- 
cific item or items of information from 
which each need in the family was 
drawn and the value judgment applied 
to it, would then serve as a basis for de- 
termining an objective. This process 
would be coupled with a study of pos- 
sible kinds of opportunities for experi- 
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ences which would be designed to meet 
each need in the family. It should also 
lead to a consideration of possible learn- 
ing outcomes, products of these possible 
experiences—knowledge, understanding, 
habits, skills, attitudes, appreciation. A 
synthesis of these probable learning out- 
comes, each need in the family, the in- 
formation, and value judgments should 
serve as a basis for determining a vector 
or several vectors of growth. These 
vectors, or directions of growth, become 
goals of growth—objectives. 

For example, under the large group 
of needs, Common Needs, one faculty 
subsumed four subgroups or families. 
One of the families of needs was given 
the rubric Personal (needs concerned 
with the individual developing as a per- 
son ), which, in turn, was subdivided into 
three subgroups. An example of one of 
the subgroups was that of Communica- 
tion. Through the use of a process of 
study, somewhat similar to the one just 
suggested, the faculty stated vectors, or 
directions of growth—objectives—based 
upon this subgroup as follows: (1) The 
student gathers many of his ideas from 
observing carefully, listening critically, 
and reading efficiently and then analyzes 
these ideas and impressions to see 
whether they are rooted in facts, opin- 
ions, or prejudices; And (2) he expresses 
himself in writing and speaking in such a 
clear and precise manner that those who 
read what he has written and listen to 
what he has said will receive the ideas, 
understanding, attitudes, or appreciation 
which he seeks to transmit. 


Determination of the structure and 
content of the curriculum 


With needs, possible opportunities for 
experiences, and objectives as resource- 
use material a faculty will encounter 
such problems as: (1) How shall we 
organize these opportunities for experi- 
ences? (2) What is the best type of 
curriculum organization for our situa- 
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tion? And (3) should we make revisions 
of our instructional program within the 
existing structure? 

As it looks at its resources, a faculty 
begins to realize that curriculum organi- 
zation is that structural machinery which 
should serve a definite educational func- 
tion. Though function and structure are 
interrelated, it appears that structure 
should be determined by function rather 
than function by structure. Whatever the 
structure might be, it should be designed 
to contribute directly to meeting and 
satisfying the common and specialized 
needs of students and simultaneously 
facilitate the realization of the school’s 
or institution’s goals or objectives. 

The scope of the curriculum (areas to 
be covered ) and the sequence (the order 
in which the areas might be covered) 
should be based upon the common and 
specialized needs of students, their men- 
tal and experiential readiness, and upon 
how they learn. In general, opportuni- 
ties for experiences designed to meet 
common needs should come at lower 
levels of curriculum organization and 
those based upon specialized needs 
should be concentrated, to a large ex- 
tent, at the upper levels of curriculum 
organization. 

The areas of need might serve to de- 
termine possible areas of the curriculum. 
What goes on in the various areas of the 
curriculum rests upon: (1) the needs 
of students which fall in the curriculum 
area or subarea in question; (2) opinions 
of subject-matter specialists; (3) basic 
values of American democratic culture; 
(4) how the individual learns; (5) the 
objective or objectives to which a pro- 
posed curriculum area or subarea can 
make a distinct contribution; (6) the 
evidence to look for in the behavior of 
students which would be indicative of 
the degree to which an objective is being 
realized; and (7) the set of guiding prin- 
ciples which serve as threads, running 
through all curriculum areas. 
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The opportunities for learning experi- 
ence constitute the content of a given 
curriculum area or subarea. 

A faculty will have to decide whether 
these opportunities for experiences 
should be organized as subjects, broad 
fields, core courses, or a combination, as 
constants plus variables. The nature of 
the constants (subjects, broad fields, or 
core courses) required of all students 
and of the variables (courses and/or 
activities based upon specialized needs 
and interests) represents a decision the 
faculty will have to make. 

In this sense, the structure of the 
curriculum should contribute to the 
unifying, differentiative, and adaptive 
functions of education at each successive 
level of the instructional program. 

As a result of this procedure one cur- 
riculum committee recommended that 
the faculty consider a Core Course in 
Contemporary Social Problems which 
would meet twice weekly in two-hour 
sessions. The core course would be 
characterized by: (1) the use of learning 
materials and activities which cut across 
traditional subject-matter lines; (2) a 
great amount of teacher-pupil planning 
and cooperative group endeavor; (3) an 
emphasis on pupil participation; (4) the 
utilization of the community as a source 
of materials for instruction; (5) the 
extensive use of audio-visual aids to 
supplement other materials; (6) the 
wide employment of the problem-solving 
approach in teaching; and (7) the in- 
corporation of lectures, drills, and labora- 
tory exercises only as the need for them 
arises. 

In order to determine the content and 
internal organization of a given general 
education course, a curriculum commit- 
tee, of which I was chairman, suggested 
that subcommittees composed of repre- 
sentatives of the humanities, social sci- 
ences, and biological and physical sci- 
ences staff of a proposed general college 
or division of lower studies be formed 


and be charged with this responsibility. 
This committee made the following sug- 
gestions as a guide to these subcommit- 
tees and presented a schematic diagram 
which showed how these suggestions 
could be implemented: 

1. Although all courses in general edu- 
cation should make a contribution to the 
realization of all the objectives of general 
education, nevertheless, a given course 
should make a distinct contribution to 
at least one objective and in some cases 
to several objectives. Hence, each sub- 
committee should select the one objec- 
tive or the series of objectives of general 
education to which the course under con- 
sideration can make a distinct contribu- 
tion. 

2. Each subcommittee should then list 
the specific needs of that subarea or 
those subareas of needs related to the 
course under consideration. 

3. Each subcommittee should then list 
those learning activities and materials 
which will help in meeting each specific 
need listed under 2, contribute to the 
realization of the objectives listed under 
1, and reflect, in the way the activities 
are conducted and organized, the guid- 
ing principles referred to previously. 

4. Each subcommittee should then 
group closely related learning activities 
and materials into families. The group 
should be based upon some axis of unity 
—a theme, problem, topic, generaliza- 
tion. 


a) Each axis of unity with its activities 
and learning materials based upon 
needs, directed toward the realiza- 
tion of certain objectives, and so 
organized and guided as to reflect 
our guiding principles serves as a 
basis for organizing the units of the 
course. 

Those aspects (behavioral evi- 
dences ) of the objective or objectives 
of general education to which the 
proposed learning activities and ma- 
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terials can make a distinct contribu- 
tion become the objectives of the 
unit. 

Each unit will emphasize, in its or- 
ganization, the guiding principles, by 
stressing integration both in organi- 
zation of content and mode of attack, 
by socialization through group work 
and development of initiative and a 
corresponding sense of responsibility; 
by differentiation through activities 
designed to meet individual needs, 
interests, aptitudes, and capacities of 
students; by critical mindedness— 
scientific approach to problems— 
through stressing the problem ap- 
proach to real life needs and prob- 
lems. 

The order in which the units are 
studied should be based upon the 
mental readiness and experiential 
background of students for partici- 
pating in the activities of the pro- 
posed units and the contribution of 
the units to the continuous growth 
and development of students. 


Evaluation of student progress 


Provisions should be made for evaluat- 
ing the progress of students in terms of 
the goals or objectives of the institution 
or school. A faculty as a whole, as well 
as each instructor, should ask: To what 
extent have our objectives been realized? 
How much growth has taken place on 
the part of my students in relation to 
program objectives as well as any other 
of its aspects? If we think of evaluation 
as the process of judging the effective- 
ness of learning experiences, then it fol- 
lows that the following steps should 
comprise the evaluative process: 

1. Our goals or objectives should be 
determined and stated. 

2. Our goals or objectives should be 
clarified by stating them in terms of 
definite, observable behavior, interpreted 
broadly to include knowledge, under- 


standing, attitudes, beliefs, actions, par- 
ticipation, ways of thinking, and the like, 
on the part of the student as he deals 
with problems, situations, and issues 
which confront him. What does the 
objective mean in terms of definite, con- 
crete action, feeling, or behavior? What 
evidence shall we look for in the be- 
havior of students which would indicate 
the degree to which the objective in 
question is being realized? 

3. Procedures should be developed 
and employed to secure evidence of the 
presence of these behaviors. They may 
involve the use of tests; anecdotal rec- 
ords; behavior-rating scales; analysis of 
oral mental processes of students; ob- 
servational records made in class, lab- 
oratory, on field trips, in supervised 
playground activities, projective tech- 
niques; sociometric tests, sociograms, 
written work subjected to an analysis 
including values; objective tests, essay 
examinations, and the like. 

4. The evidence should be organized, 
analyzed, and interpreted. 

5. As the result of an interpretation of 
the evidence, we may find implications 
of the evidence for changes in our class- 
room activities, or program in general, 
or even the objectives themselves. An 
interpretation of the evidence may lead 
to a discovery of new needs, which in 
turn may serve as the basis for suggest- 
ing changes in our instructional program. 


Summary and Conclusion 


In sum, I agree with Goodlad when he 
emphasizes the need for a conceptual 
system for decision-making in curriculum 
development and improvement. I am of 
the opinion that, from the standpoint of 
educational theory and logic, buttressed 
by direct, practical experiences in di- 
recting curriculum studies and in im- 
plementing their recommendations, a 
clearly conceived conceptual 
gives unity, point, and 


system 
direction—a 
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framework in which one has a basis for 
justifying what he does. As I see it, the 
elements of this conceptual system 
should be: establishment of need for 
curriculum improvement; development 
of a set of guiding principles; formula- 
tion of questions to be answered, sources 


of data to be tapped, and instruments 
and data-gathering to be employed; 
organization of answers to questions; 
delineation of needs; translation of needs 
into objectives; determination of struc- 
ture and content of the curriculum; and 
evaluation. 
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A ‘gap of serious proportions between liberal arts educators and educators 
concerned primarily with public elementary and secondary teaching began to 
develop shortly after the turn of the century when the traditional leadership 
by college and university presidents in school matters was successfully chal- 
lenged by classroom teachers and school administrators. 

This controversy between liberal arts professors and professional educators, 
school administrators, and teachers continues to the present and manifests 
itself in a variety of ways. There is a sincere belief on the part of many that 
education has failed to reach the goals that the public has come to expect it to 
achieve. Most Americans have believed that public universal education would 
provide the skills necessary for national defense, the understanding required 
for world leadership, the knowledge needed for enlightened citizenship, as 
well as the means to a better technology and a higher standard of living. In 
a way, the schools are victimized by their own successes. Failure to achieve 
any of these goals completely has made education and the education of 
teachers the focus of considerable criticism. 

Among the points of controversy are questions of whether or not teaching 
is a competency amenable to development and of the purposes of education in 
general and of elementary and secondary education in particular. In some 
quarters there is little sympathy with the notion that secondary education 
should have any purpose other than the preparation of students for entrance 
to college—that is, the concentration of resources in educating a few well. 
Others contend that the public schools are agencies of society for helping each 
young person to develop himself fully to the extent of his abilities. Another 
major basis for controversy concerns the nature of learning. There are many 
who sincerely believe that teaching is relatively easy, especially below the 
college level. They tend to the view that teaching is primarily the maintenance 
of order and the hearing of recitations and that the teacher’s only real need 
is information about his subject. Those who hold opposing views see teaching 
as a much more complex function requiring considerable professional under- 
standing and skill. 

When most teachers were prepared in normal schools and teachers colleges, 
the lack of interest in the preparation of teachers at liberal arts colleges and 
universities was not of serious concern. However, this is no longer the case. 
At the present time most teachers are prepared at liberal arts colleges and 
multipurpose institutions, and tensions, misunderstandings, and disagreements 
concerning the education of teachers are matters of major importance.—From 
The Preparation of Teachers for the Schools edited by Raymond E. Schultz, 
published by the Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education, 1959. 
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OCTOBER 8-9, 1959 


oa Forty-sEcoND Annual Meeting 
of the American Council on Educa- 
tion convened at 10:15 a.m. on October 
8, 1959, in the Presidential Ballroom of 
the Statler Hilton Hotel in Washington, 
D.C., O. Meredith Wilson, president of 
the University of Oregon, and chairman 
of the Council for 1958-59, presiding. 
The theme of the meeting was “College 
Teaching.” 

Nine hundred and thirty-seven persons 
registered, including 170 representatives 
of 61 constituent member organizations; 


, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


and 595 representatives of 382 institu- 
tional members. Twenty-five persons 
represented 19 associate members. Also 
in attendance were 199 guests, includ- 
ing representatives of 10 embassies and 
legations, nine foundations, 14 govern- 
ment agencies, 24 nonmember colleges, 
22 nonmember organizations, two for- 
eign universities, and one international 
organization. Also included were 24 
representatives of the press and 11 per- 
sons with special invitations. 


Opening General Session 


The chairman of the Council, President 
O. Meredith Wilson, opened the meet- 
ing, introducing the Very Rev. Edward 
B. Bunn, S.J., president of Georgetown 
University, who gave the invocation. 

Immediately after the invocation Dr. 
Arthur S. Adams, president of the Coun- 
cil, made reference to the death on Sep- 
tember 25, 1959, of Dr. Francis J. Brown, 
a full-time member of the staff of the 
American Council on Education since 
September 1941. Dr. Brown had served 
part time from November 15, 1939, to 
September 1, 1941. Dr. Adams stated 
that prior to Dr. Brown’s death it had 
been planned to present to him a Cer- 
tificate of Merit from the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Council, testifying to his 
long and valued contribution to the 
Council’s program. Because such pres- 
entation proved impossible, the Execu- 
tive Committee proposed that the testi- 
monial be submitted to the Council 
membership, assembled in annual meet- 
ing, and that it be delivered to Mrs. 
Brown, in his memory. The content of 
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the testimonial, signed by each member 
of the Executive Committee, follows: 


The Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education on behalf of the 
entire Council membership presents this 
certificate of merit to Francis J. Brown for 
long, loyal; and productive service to Ameri- 
can education. 

Nearly twenty years ago he joined the 
Council staff after a career that ranged from 
sole teacher in a rural school to Professor 
of Educational Sociology at New York Uni- 
versity. As Secretary of the Council’s Com- 
mittee on Relationships of Higher Educa- 
tion to the Federal Government, he was a 
moving force in mobilizing the colleges and 
universities for national service in World 
War II and in framing federal legislation for 
the benefit of veterans. As Executive Sec- 
retary of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education in 1946 he played a lead- 
ing role in developing one of the most in- 
fluential reports of our time. 

Organizer of the International Confer- 
ence of Universities in Holland in 1948, his 
world-wide interest had become more in- 
tense in recent years. He has been Sec- 
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retary of the Council’s Commission on Edu- 
cation and International Affairs and Direc- 
tor of the program for leaders and special- 
ists. In 1957 he officially represented the 
American higher education in India and in 
1958 was a member of a group studying 
education in the Soviet Union. He held 
numerous academic degrees, has written 
and edited many books, and has worked 
actively in many organizations. His zeal 
and his accomplishments on behalf of edu- 
cation for the betterment of our country and 
of the entire world are known wherever 
educators gather to discuss educational ad- 
vances of the past quarter century. In the 
process he made a host of friends for the 
Council and for himself. They join in this 
expression of gratitude and esteem. 


At the conclusion of the reading of the 
testimonial the entire audience stood for 
one minute in silent tribute to the mem- 
ory of Dr. Francis J. Brown. 

In opening the formal program of the 
meeting, the chairman of the Council, 
President Wilson, introduced five guests 
who head universities in other countries 
of the world, as follows: Dr. Carlos A. 
Caamafio, rector of the University of 
Costa Rica; Dr. Luis Lopez Gonzales, 
director, School of Philosophy, Catholic 
University of Valparaiso, Chile; Dr. Sa- 
bahattin Ozbek, rector, Ate turk Univer- 
sity, Turkey; Dr. Mariano Rodriguez 
Solveira, rector of the Central Univer- 
sity Marta Abreu de Las Villas, Cuba; 
and Dr. Chen Hsing Yen, president of 
Cheng Kung University, Taiwan. 

After a number of announcements per- 
taining to the meeting, Chairman Wilson 
read the membership of the Resolutions 
Committee: Lucile Allen, special assist- 
ant to the president, Austin College 
(Texas); William L. Everitt, dean, Col- 
lege of Engineering, University of Illi- 
nois; Novice G. Fawcett, president, Ohio 
State University, chairman; William C. 
Friday, president, University of North 

Carolina; Ralph F. Fuchs, professor, In- 
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diana University School of Law; Daniel 
Z. Gibson, president, Washington College; 
Oliver S. Ikenberry, president, Shepherd 
College; Lawrence J. McGinley, S.J., pres- 
ident, Fordham University; and Quigg 
Newton, president, University of Colo- 
rado. 

Chairman Wilson also announced the 
names of the members of the Nominating 
Committee, listed below, for the informa- 
tion of any member of the Council who 
might wish to communicate with them 
Lawrence A. Kimpton, chancellor, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, chairman; S. M. 
Brownell, superintendent of schools, De- 
troit, Michigan; Eldon L. Johnson, pres- 
ident, University of New Hampshire; 
David A. Lockmiller, president, Ohio 
Wesleyan University; and Charles E. 


Odegaard, president, Univ ersity of Wash- 
ington. 

The chairman then introduced, in order 
that she might receive special acknowl- 


edgment, Dr. Helen D. Bragdon, who 
was completing, with this meeting, three 
years of service as secretary of the Coun- 
cil. He mentioned that Dr. Bragdon had 
retired on September 15 as general di- 
rector of the American Association of 
University Women. He stated that Miss 
Bragdon and the two speakers on the 
program, Dexter Perkins and Lee A. Du- 
Bridge, had in earlier years served to- 
gether at the University of Rochester. 

Dr. Dexter Perkins, president of the 
Salzburg Seminar on American Studies 
and professor emeritus of American civ- 
ilization, Cornell University, was the first 
formal speaker on the program, speaking 
on “The Satisfactions of a Teacher of 
History.” The second speaker, Lee A. 
DuBridge, president of the California In- 
stitute of Technology, used “Companions 
in Zealous Learning” as his topic. 

At the conclusion of Dr. DuBridge’s 
address, the meeting adjourned at 11:40 
A.M. 
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Section Meetings 


Beginning at 2:00 p.m., and continuing tinued their discussions until 11:00 a.m. 
until 4:30 p.m. on October 8, the meeting on that day. The program in each of 
divided into six sections to discuss various these sections, together with their offi- 
phases of the meeting theme. These sec- cers, speakers, panelists, and resource 
tions reconvened on October 9 and con- persons, appears below: 


Section |. TOTAL FACULTY COMPENSATION: SALARIES AND BENEFITS 


Chairman: HERMAN B WELLS, President, Indiana University 


Recorder: Wiuu1aM P. Fmwier, General Secretary, American Association of 
University Professors 


Suggested Topics for Discussion 


What is the status of -faculty compensation in colleges and universities 
today? In relation to other professions, is the total compensation getting 
better or falling behind? 


To what extent should faculty salaries reflect excellence in teaching and 
size of teaching loads, as well as achievements in research? Should oppor- 
tunities for outside faculty compensation for research and consulting be 
allowed to affect an individual institution's remuneration? 


What are the elements of total faculty compensation, and what priority of 
importance should these elements assume in the consideration of improve- 
ments in faculty compensation? 


To what extent should fringe benefits include plans for tuition exchange or 
payment, low-cost faculty housing, and other benefits? What principles can 
be developed which would differentiate between those benefits for which 
the individual should be responsible and those which require group or 
institutional action? 


How can colleges and universities make sure that staff members understand 
and fully appreciate the value of all the components of the various fringe 
benefits? Is there a pattern of compensation which seems to result in better 
morale among staff members? 


How can we increase the understanding of the urgency of the faculty 
compensation problem and of the continuous need for attention to it? 
Toward what key groups should this increased understanding be directed? 


Panelists: Mary I. Buntinc, Dean, Douglass College, Rutgers, The State University 
of New Jersey, and President-elect, Radcliffe College; Wi_t1am C. Greenovucu, Presi- 
dent, Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association of America; Joan W. Gustap, Di- 
rector, College Teaching Program, New England Board of Higher Education; JoHn 
W. Hicks, Assistant to the President, Purdue University; Roy A. Price, Professor, 
Social Science and Education, Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs, Syracuse University; Paut C. Revert, S.J., President, Saint Louis University 
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Resource Persons: W. Ropert BoKELMAN, Chief, Business Administration Section, 
Division of Higher Education, U.S. Office of Education; T. C. Ciarx, Associate Execu- 
tive Secretary, Association for Higher Education, National Education Association; 
Rutu E. Eckert, Professor of Higher Education, University of Minnesota; MARK 
INGRAHAM, Dean, College of Letters and Science, University of Wisconsin; ELDON 
L. Jounson, President, University of New Hampshire; Francis P. Kinc, Research 
Officer, Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association of America; H. Glen LupLow, 
Director of Bureau of Research and Measurement, Indiana University; Ray C. MAutL, 
Assistant Director, Research Division, National Education Association 


Section Il. FACULTY-ADMINISTRATION RELATIONSHIPS 


Chairman: Locan Witson, Presidert, University of Texas 


Recorder: Atan K. CampsBe.t, Chairman, Political Science Department, 
Hofstra College 


Suggested Topics for Discussion 


What should be the role of faculty members, department heads, and aca- 
demic deans in developing and maintaining constructive faculty-adminis- 
tration relationships, and in discharging their responsibilities to the admin- 
istration and faculty? 


What is the appropriate function of the college or university president as 
educational leader? 


What are the communications practices, conditions, and needs in colleges 
and universities? 


To what extent are the assignments typically given to young faculty mem- 


bers and the conditions of their work conducive to satisfaction and effective 
performance? 


How are new faculty members inducted into the realities of academic life? 


Should orientation programs be developed for new faculty and administra- 


tive personnel which would deal specifically with matters related to Ques- 
tions 4 and 5 above? 


What administrative devices have proved helpful in improving the effec- 


tiveness of faculty, members where significant gaps between capacity and 
performance exist? 


Panelists: Joun G. Darvey, Executive Secretary, American Psychological Association 
(formerly Associate Dean, Graduate School, University of Minnesota); Wrw1aM C., 
Fets, President, Bennington College; Samvet B. Gouin, Chancellor, University of 
California, Santa Barbara; Ferret Heapy, Associate Director, Institute of Public 


Administration, University of Michigan; Joun C. Weaver, Dean, Graduate College, 
University of Nebraska 


Resource Persons: J. DovucLas Brown, Dean of the Faculty, Princeton University; 
WituiaM E. Capsury, Jr., Dean, Haverford College; Sister M. Cieopnas, R.S.M., 
President, Mount St. Agnes College; Joun T. Ho_tpen, Chairman, Department of Gov- 
ernment, University of New Hampshire; Harrrer D. Hupson, Dean, Randolph-Macon 


Woman’s College; L. S$. Woopsurne, Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, University 
of Washington 
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Section Ill. GRADUATE PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE TEACHING 


Chairman: Wiu1aM C. DeVane, Dean, Yale College, Yale University 


Recorder: JosepH AXELROD, Professor of Humanities, San Francisco State 
College 


Suggested Topics for Discussion 


Granted the probable shortage of qualified Ph.D.’s in the years ahead, what 
lines of experimentation appear to offer the most satisfactory answers to the 
needs of the whole range of institutions of higher education? 


Since the traditional Ph.D. pattern emphasizes training for research more 
than teaching, should there be something different for the preparation of 
teachers? Can desirable modifications be made in the accepted Ph.D. pat- 
tern? in the length of the program? in the dissertation? in the content, to 
include training for pedagogical competence? 


What types of institutions are most likely to accept a strengthened master's 
degree instead of the conventional doctor's degree from its teachers? What 
are the weaknesses in existing master’s programs, and what can be done to 
improve and strengthen them? 


What are the unique responsibilities of degree-granting institutions for the 
preparation of college teachers? 


What are the unique responsibilities of the first employing institution for 
the further training of college teachers? 


What are some of the promising and imaginative developments in teache 
preparation now being tried? 


Panelists: BERNARD BERELSON, Director, Study of Graduate Education, University of 
Chicago; O. C. CarmicHaeE.L, Consultant, Fund for the Advancement of Education; 
Guiapys M. KAMMERER, Professor of Political Science, and Director, Public Admin- 
istration Clearing Service, College of Arts and Sciences, University of Florida; Dayton 
D. McKean, Dean, Graduate School, University of Colorado; JosepH A. SELLINGER, 
S.J., Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, Georgetown University 


Resource Persons: LEONARD B. BEacu, Dean, Graduate School, Vanderbilt University; 
Dona.p P. Cotrre.i, Dean, College of Education, Ohio State University; Mrs. Viv- 
IENNE Dunn, graduate student, Johns Hopkins University, and a Woodrow Wilson 
Fellow; SisreER Mary Emin, Executive Secretary, Sister-Formation Conferences, Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association; RALPH R. Frecps, Associate Dean, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; L. E. Grrvrer, Dean, Graduate School, University of 
Florida; R. M. Lumiansky, Dean, Graduate School, Tulane University; H. J. SHer- 
FIELD, President, San Bernardino Valley College 


Section IV. INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION: SOME NEW DIMENSIONS 
OF FACULTY RESPONSIBILITY 


Chairman: FRANKLIN D. Murpny, Chancellor, University of Kansas 


Recorder: A.sert G. Sms, Vice-President for Operations, Institute of Inter- 
national Education 
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Does the American university have special responsibility for educating the 
general student in non-Western cultures? If so, how can these responsibili- 
ties be imaginatively and effectively discharged? 


Are we developing a “new discipline” in the preparation of students for 
specialized professional careers abroad? What programs of instruction are 
required to meet current and prospective needs for professionals in public 
and private overseas service? 


What are the educational ramifications of increasing faculty participation 
in international educational programs? 


How can the foreign experience of faculty members best be exploited in 
our educational process? 


What role should faculty play in developing international educational 
programs, within their institutions, in defining education’s appropriate func- 
tion in relation to foreign policy? 


Panelists: Norton SypNey GinsBurc, Associate Professor of Geography, University 
of Chicago; HARLAN CLEVELAND, Dean, Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs, Syracuse University; ANNE G. PANNELL, President, Sweet Briar College; 
Pau. S. Tayior, Chairman, Institute of International Studies, University of California, 
Berkeley; CLARENCE E. Tuurser, Program Associate, The Ford Foundation 


Resource Persons: Avice R. Benson, Professor of English, Eastern Michigan Univer- 
sity; Epwarp B. Bunn, S.J., President, Georgetown University; Lynron K. CALDWELL, 
Professor of Government, Indiana University; MicHae. J. FLacx, Associate Professor 
of International and Intercultural Relations, University of Pittsburgh; Paut R. Hanna, 
Professor of Education, Stanford University; Francis A. Younc, Executive Secretary, 


Committee on International Exchange of Persons, Conference Board of Associated 
Research Councils 


Section V. FACULTY-STUDENT RELATIONSHIPS 


Chairman: Witson H. Evxumns, President, University of Maryland 


Recorder: Bertram H. Davis, Staff Associate, American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors 


Suggested Topics for Discussion 


What are the evidences of good student-faculty relationships? 


In what basic ways, regardless of class size, does an effective faculty 
member establish and maintain rapport with his students as a group? 


How and when can he profitably involve students in the process of instruc- 
tion without abdicating his own primary responsibility? By what other 
techniques can he enhance the “climate of learning”? 


What are the student’s responsibilities in the learning process? 


What faculty practices—such as lack of uniformity in grading, misuse of 
grades, and failure to return student papers—tend to undermine faculty- 
student rapport? 
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Why do we have student cheating and what can be done about it? 


Should faculty-student understanding and cooperation be cultivated by 
involving students, as well as faculty members, in certain areas of college 
policy-making? By what other devices might students and faculty members 
be led to consider together the purposes of their institution ale educa- 
tion in general? 


To what extent and in what ways should a faculty member seek to build 
personal relationships with students informally outside the classroom? 


Panelists: Joun S. BRuBACHER, Director, Four College Study, Southern Connecticut 
State College; Saran Gopparp, formerly Student Body President, Vassar College; 
Mason Hammonp, Professor of Latin Language and Literature, Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, Harvard University; Harry H. Lunn, Jr., formerly President, United States 
National Student Association; EstHER RausHENBUSH, Literature Faculty, Sarah Law- 
rence College; KENNETH ROoL.uins, student, Washington College of Law, American 
University 

Resource Persons: MARGARET L. HaBetn, Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, Univer- 
sity of Wichita; Mrs. Juprru J. Lerxowrrz, senior, Columbian College, George Wash- 
ington University; WALTER J. Niccorsk1, senior and member of Honors Group, College 
of Arts and Sciences, Georgetown University; J. W. Rosson, Associate Dean, College 
of Letters and Science, University of California, Los Angeles; Hoyr Trowsrince, 
Chairman, Department of English, University of New Mexico; JEAN A. Wonc, stu- 
dent, Howard University 


Section VI. UTILIZATION OF NEW MEDIA FOR INSTRUCTION 


Chairman: Harry M. Puiwportt, Vice-President, University of Florida 


Recorder: C.irrorp G. Erickson, Assistant Dean in Charge of Television, 
Chicago City Junior College 


Suggested Topics for Discussion 


What are the characteristics of the teaching machine and what programs 
are suitable for its use? Can the teaching machine be used efficiently in 
teaching logic and mathematics? What may be the consequences of the 
widespread use of teaching machines in colleges and universities? 


How have films and television been utilized in instruction in large classes? 
How can faculty members integrate them with other instruction? What 
are the advantages of film and videotape in science courses, e.g., chemistry? 
of open-circuit (including network) and of closed-circuit television? 


What are the attitudes of faculty and students toward such media? Do 
students cooperate in assuming greater responsibility for independent study? 


What administrative and instructional arrangements can be used for inter- 
institutional sharing of teaching resources by means of the mass media? 
What salary adjustments should be made for teachers whose direct instruc- 
tion is made available to other institutions by such media? 


Panelists: Joan W. Biytu, Chairman, Department of Philosophy and Religion, Ham- 
ilton College; Joun E. Ivey, Jn., Executive Vice-President, New York University; 
Rosert L. Lrvincston, Professor of Chemistry, Purdue University; W. H. R. SHaw, 
Associate Professor of Chemistry, University of Texas; WeNpELL H. SLaBaucn, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, Oregon State College 
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Resource Persons: Joun A. BARLOw, Associate Professor of Psychology, Earlham Col- 
lege; Harotp B. DunxeEL, Professor of Education, University of Chicago; Roy M. 
HALL, Assistant Commissioner for Research, U.S. Office of Education; JoHn J. KELLEy, 
Coordinator, Continental Classroom; Hore L. KLapper, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tional Sociology, New York University; CHarntes J. McIntyre, Coordinator of Instruc- 


tional Television, University of Illinois 


All delegates and guests invited to view a portable teaching machine and 
sample materials on display throughout the Annual Meeting. 


Reports of the section meetings were 
given by the chairman of each section 


at the luncheon session on October 9, 
described on pages 96-105. 


Dinner Session, October 8, 1959 


The dinner session convened at 7:15 
p.M. in the Presidential Ballroom, with 
Dr. Helen D. Bragdon, secretary of the 
Council and retiring general director of 
the American Association of University 
Women, presiding. Five hundred and 
sixty-seven persons were in attendance. 

The blessing before the dinner was 
asked by Rev. Edward H. Pruden, pastor 
of the First Baptist Church in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The guests at the speakers table, in 
addition to the speakers of the evening, 
were members of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Council. 

Immediately after the asking of the 
blessing Miss Bragdon, the toastmistress, 
read the following telegram from the 
President of the United States: 


It is a pleasure to send greetings to those 
attending the 42nd Annual Meeting of the 
American Council on Education. As lead- 
ers in the field of education, you are well 
aware of the challenges facing our nation 
and the free world, indeed you are in the 
forefront of every action. 

Those who bear responsibility for the 
training and morale of our citizens fill a vital 
role in our democracy. 


Business Session, 

The business session of the Annual 
Meeting of the Council convened at 
11:15 a.m. in the Congressional Room, 


I am delighted to add my best wishes for 
a profitable and inspiring meeting. 
Dwicut D. EisENHOWER, 
President of the United States. 


The first feature of the program was 
the presentation by President Arthur S. 
Adams to President O. Meredith Wilson, 
retiring chairman of the Council, of a 
memento of his year of service. Dr. 
Adams followed with a tribute to the 
loyal contributions to the Council's pro- 
gram of the members of its staff, singling 
out one member, Miss Helen C. Hurley, 
staff associate, who was attending her 
fortieth annual Council meeting. He 
presented Miss Hurley with an orchid. 

Dr. Adams thereafter made a short 
statement on the state of American edu- 
cation and its objectives, referring to 
conclusions he had drawn from his ex- 
perience as one of the four professors of 
the 64th session of the Salzburg Seminar 
in American Studies held in Austria dur- 
ing the summer of 1959. 

The main speaker was Dr. John W. 
Gardner, president of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, who spoke on 
“The University in our Civilization.” 

The dinner session adjourned at 9:30. 


October 9, 1959 
President O. Meredith Wilson, chairman 


of the American Council on Education, 
presiding. 
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The first order of business was the con- 
sideration of the minutes of the Forty- 
first Annual Meeting, which were pre- 
sented by the secretary of the Council, 
Dr. Helen D. Bragdon. Upon motion 
made and seconded it was voted that, in 
view of the fact that the minutes of the 
Forty-first Annual Meeting had been 
published in THe EpucationaL Recorp 
for January 1959 and that no corrections 
to them had been received in the offices 
of the Council, the session would dis- 
pense with the formal reading of the 
minutes and they should be accepted 
as published in the Recorp. 

Dr. Adams, president of the Council, 
next commented on Council activities 
during the past year, dividing his remarks 
under functional headings, each of which 
included reference to the work of a num- 
ber of commissions and committees. In 
this way Dr. Adams attempted to give 
a rounded picture of the year’s activities. 

Dr. Adams made special mention of 
the work of the following commissions, 
committees, and projects, as a sample of 
the variety and vigor of the work of the 
Council: Commission on Education and 
International Affairs; Problems and Poli- 
cies Committee; Committee on the Rela- 
tionships of Higher Education to the 
Federal Government; Council on Co- 
operation in Teacher Education; Special 
Committee on Sponsored Research; Com- 
mittee for Educational Liaison between 
the United States and the Countries of 
Sub-Sahara Africa; Committee on Inter- 
cultural Studies in Colleges and Univer- 
sities; Commission on the Survey of Den- 
tistry; Committee on College Teaching; 
Commission on the Education of Women; 
and the Office of Statistical Information 
and Research. 

Dr. Adams’ annual report on the work 
of the Council will appear in full in a 
supplement to THE EpucaTionaL RECORD 
for January 1960. 
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Report of the Nominating Committee 


The next item of business was the re- 
port of the Nominating Committee, the 
membership of which is listed on page 
85. Because of the necessary absence of 
the chairman of the committee, Chancel- 
lor Lawrence A. Kimpton of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, the following report was 
presented on behalf of the Nominating 
Committee by President David A. Lock- 
miller of Ohio Wesleyan University, a 
member of the committee: 

“The Nominating Committee of the 
American Council on Education met on 
September 25, 1959, in Chicago under 
the chairmanship of Lawrence E. Kimp- 
ton, chancellor, University of Chicago. 
The Committee nominated the following 
persons for officers of the Council and 
new members of the Executive Commit- 
tee for presentation to the business ses- 
sion of the 1959 Annual Meeting of the 
Council: 


For Chairman: 

Gaylord P. Harnwell, president, University 
of Pennsylvania; representing the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities and the 
University of Pennsylvania 

For First Vice-Chairman: 

Novice G. Fawcett, president, Ohio State 
University; representing Ohio State Uni- 
versity 

For Second Vice-Chairman: 

Sarah G. Blanding, president, Vassar Col- 
lege; representing Vassar College 

For Secretary: 

Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., executive secretary, 
American Association of Junior Colleges; 


representing the American Association of 
Junior Colleges 


For Treasurer: 

Frederick P. H. Siddons, vice-president, 
American Security and Trust Company, 
Washington, D. C. 

For Assistant Treasurers: 


Helen C. Hurley, staff associate, American 
Council on Education 
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Fred S. Vorsanger, Business 


Manager, 
American Council on Education 


“The terms of the above-named indi- 
viduals are for one year, from October 
1959 to October 1960. 


For membership on the Executive Com- 

mittee for a two-year term: 

O. Meredith Wilson, president, University 
of Oregon; representing the National 
Commission on Accrediting and the State 
Universities Association and the Univer- 
sity of Oregon 


For membership on the Executive Com- 
mittee for three-year terms: 


O. C. Aderhold, president, University of 
Georgia; representing the National Asso- 
ciation of State Universities and the Uni- 
versity of Georgia 

Robert J. Slavin, O.P., president, Providence 
College; representing Providence College” 


It was moved and seconded to accept 
the report of the Nominating Committee, 
after which, 

It was unanimously voted to elect the 
above-named individuals as officers of 
the American Council on Education for 
1959-60 and as members of the Exec- 
utive Committee thereof for the two-year 
and three-year terms, as indicated. 


Membership, Problems and Policies 
Committee 


As an ex officio member of the 
Problems and Policies Committee, the 
chairman of the Council, President O. 
Meredith Wilson, presented a recommen- 
dation from the Executive Committee 
and the Problems and Policies Commit- 
tee of the Council, sitting together in 
accordance with the provision of the 
Council’s Constitution, which recommen- 
dation contained the following names of 
individuals for election to membership on 
the Problems and Policies Committee: 


For regular four-year terms, from October 
1959 to October 1963: 


Nancy Duke Lewis, dean, Pembroke Col- 
lege in Brown University 
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Elmer Ellis, president, University of Mis- 
sour 

John R. Emens, president, Ball State Teach- 
ers College 

It was moved and seconded that the 
report presented by President Wilson be 
accepted, after which, 

It was unanimously voted that the 
above individuals be elected to member- 
ship on the Problem and Policies Com- 
mittee for the terms indicated. 


Budgets for 1960 


The chairman of the Council, Dr. Wil- 
son, presented on behalf of the Execu- 
tive Committee, for information, the 
financial statement of receipts and dis- 
bursements under the 1959 budget head- 
ings, for the period January 1 to Sep- 
tember 30, 1959. The statements were 
in the hands of those in attendance at 
the Annual Meeting. Dr. Wilson also 
presented the proposed budgets for the 
Council for the calendar year, January 
1 to December 31, 1960, as follows: 


a) The Council's General Administrative 
Budget, in the amount of $350,400; 

b) Publications Fund Budget, in the 
amount of $415,000; 

c) Central Services Division Budget, in 
the amount of $107,550; 

d) Council Building Fund Budget, in 
the amount of $95,000 for 1785 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue and $7,000 for 
1777 Massachusetts Avenue. 


The meeting was informed that the 
proposed budgets, copies of which had 
been distributed to all present, had been 
examined by the Executive Committee 
and that they were being presented to 
the Council with the recommendation of 
that committee. 

It was voted to approve and adopt 
the four budgets of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, as presented, and as 
indicated above, for the fiscal year 
January 1, to December 31, 1960. 

The attention of the delegates was 
called to the fact that the report of the 
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treasurer of the Council, including the 
auditor's report for the year 1959, would 
be printed in a forthcoming issue of 
THe EpucaTIONAL RECORD. 


Report of the Resolutions Committee 


The chairman of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, President Quigg Newton of the 
University of Colorado, presented the 
report of that committee, the member- 
ship of which is listed on page 85. 

The report of the committee included 
the following resolutions: 


a. 


to 


Whereas, The President of the United 
States, in his telegram addressed to 
this Annual Meeting of the American 
Council on Education, has confirmed 
his strong support of the educational 
efforts of the American Council, his 
belief in the quality of its program, 
and his approval of the purpose and 
intent of the program, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Coun- 
cil on Education express its gratitude 
to the Chief Executive for his interest 
in the educational programs: of the 
Council and his continuing concern 
for those administrative and financial 
problems which are inherent in sound 
growth of American educational ef- 
forts both in this country and abroad. 
Whereas, Recent academic salary in- 
creases should not blind us to the fact 
that salaries are still far too low, in the 
face of competing opportunities, to 
attract and hold first-rate faculty 
members, and 

Whereas, The national level of per- 
sonal income continues to move up- 
ward because of inflation and because 
of an increasing standard of living, 
and 

Whereas, Faculty salaries must not 
only catch up but must also keep up, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, By the American Council 
on Education, that the effort to pro- 
vide proper salary levels must be con- 
tinuous to attract and hold first-rate 
college teachers. 
Be it resolved, That the American 
Council on Education strongly re- 


on 


affirm the recommendation of the 
Committee on Relationships of Higher 
Education to the Federal Government 
calling for extension of the “forgive- 
ness” clause in the student-loan sec- 
tion, Title II, of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, so that stu- 
dents preparing to teach in publicly 
and privately supported institutions of 
higher learning may be included in 
the benefits given by this clause. 


Whereas, Ability to finance construc- 
tion of needed facilities will continue 
to be a major problem of American 
higher education, and 

Whereas, The federal college hous- 

ing loan program has proved a sound 
and successful method of achieving 
part of this objective, and 

Whereas, Both the legislative and 

administrative leaders of our nation 
have shown increasing awareness of 
the need for providing some form of 
financial help for the construction of 
academic facilities also, therefore be it 

Resolved, 

a) That the officers and appropriate 
committees of the American 
Council on Education continue 
to present to government lead- 
ers the need for extension and 
expansion of the existing college 
housing loan program, and 

b) That they also urge appropriate 
legislation in the forthcoming 
session of Congress to provide 
sound long-range federal assist- 
ance toward the construction of 
academic facilities. 


Whereas, The realities of the twen- 
tieth century have involved the United 
States deeply and intimately in world 
affairs, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Coun- 
cil on Education state unequivocally 
the belief that American institutions of 
higher education have a compelling 
responsibility to include among their 
ongoing programs of central impor- 
tance the development of higher edu- 
cation with relation to international 
affairs. 

Specifically, we 


recommend that 
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faculty members who will be involved 
in international programs be provided 
by higher education with appropriate 
special preparation relating to the 
areas of the world in which they may 
study or serve. 

Further, we recommend sound ex- 
pansion of well-planned programs of 
study in foreign countries, such as the 
junior year abroad, for undergraduate 
students, always under proper aca- 
demic supervision. This recommenda- 
tion is based on the conviction that 
one best understands a foreign cul- 
ture and society if he has been able 
to immerse himself in it. 

Further, we recommend careful 
study of the role of American colleges 
and universities in projects abroad, 
such as those supported through the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, with the purpose of attaining 
the following objectives: 

a) The expansion of the educational 
components of these programs, 

b) Greater use of existing educational 
organizations and _ institutions in 
such programs, to the extent that 
qualified personnel are actually 
available, and 

c) Clear recognition on the part of 
the Federal Government that such 
operations may involve a serious 
drain on the financial resources of 
educational organizations and in- 
stitutions unless provision is made 
for payment of full cost by the 
Federal Government and the for- 
eign agencies involved in these 
contracts. 


}. Whereas, There exist in America cer- 


tain so-called educational institutions, 
commonly referred to as “diploma 
mills,” which defraud their students 
and the public by granting degrees for 
monetary payment without demand- 
ing legitimate academic achievement, 
and 

Whereas, The sale of academic 
degrees by such institutions is reflect- 
ing discredit upon American higher 
education both at home and abroad, 


and 


Whereas, The Council of State Gov- 
ernments, after consultation with rep- 
resentatives of the American Council 
on Education and other educational 
organizations, has recommended re- 
medial legislation to the several states, 
and 

Whereas, The Executive Committee 
of the American Council on Education 
has reviewed this proposed legislation 
and considers it worthy of support, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Coun- 
cil on Education commend the Coun- 
cil of State Governments for its con- 
structive action and urge its member 
institutions and organizations to sup- 
port this or similar legislation in the 
respective states, designed to elim- 
inate so-called educational institutions 
which defraud their students and the 
public by selling degrees without de- 
manding legitimate academic achieve- 
ment. 

7. Be it resolved, That the American 
Council on Education express its ap- 
preciation to the president, the officers, 
and the staff of the Council for their 
leadership and service to American 
education during the past year and 
commend them for the planning and 
conduct of this Forty-second Annual 
Meeting. 

Be it further resolved, That the 
Council express its appreciation to the 
principal speakers, the discussion lead- 
ers, the recorders, and all others who 
have contributed to the success of this 
meeting. 


At the conclusion of the presentation 
of the resolutions, they were adopted by 
the delegates present. 


New business 


Chairman O. Meredith Wilson in- 
formed the meeting that Dr. Arthur S. 
Adams, president of the Council, who 
will reach the Council’s retirement age 
of sixty-five in July 1961, had requested 
that he be permitted to retire as of 
December 31, 1960. He stated that the 
Executive Committee had urged him to 
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agree to continue in office after July 1, 
1961, but that Dr. Adams had declined 
on the ground that the general policy 
can never be effective unless it applies 
to all members of the staff. 

Dr. Adams requested that he be per- 
mitted to retire six months before his 
sixty-fifth birthday, in order that his suc- 
cessor may assume responsibility at the 
very beginning of a full annual cycle of 
Council activities. 

Dr. Wilson stated that, as chairman of 
the Council, he had appointed a com- 
mittee to nominate the next Council 
president. The membership of the com- 
mittee follows: 


Virgil M. Hancher, president, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, chairman; , 

Katharine E. McBride, 
Mawr College; 

Everett N. Case, president, Colgate Univer- 
sity; 

Lawrence A. Kimpton, chancellor, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; 


president, Bryn 


Luncheon Session, 


At 12:40 p.m. on October 9, the meet- 
ing reconvened as a whole in the Presi- 
dential Ballroom, Dr. S. M. Brownell, 
superintendent of schools, Detroit, Mich- 
igan, and second vice-chairman of the 
Council, presiding. Four hundred and 
seventy-five persons were present. 

The guests at the speakers table were 
the speaker, O. Meredith Wilson, the 
retiring chairman of the Council; the 
chairmen of Sections II, III, V, and VI; 
the temporary chairmen of Sections I 
and IV, Ralph L. Collins, dean of facul- 
ties, Indiana University, and Rev. Ed- 
ward B. Bunn, §S.J., respectively; the 
newly elected chairman of the Council, 
President Gaylord P. Harnwell of the 
University of Pennsylvania; and the 
President of the Council. 

The blessing was asked by Rabbi 
Meyer Greenberg, president of the 
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J. L. Morrill, president, University of Min- 
nesota; 

Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., president, Saint 
Louis University; 

Mark C. Schinnerer, superintendent of 
schools, Cleveland, Ohio 


Dr. Wilson stated that the members 
of the Committee on Selection would 
welcome suggestions from the entire 
Council membership. 

With the announcement that the 1960 
Annual Meeting of the American Council 
on Education would be held on Octo- 
ber 6-7, 1960, at the Palmer House in 
Chicago, Illinois, and a reminder that 
the luncheon and final session of the 1959 
meeting would be held at 12:30 p.m. in 
the Presidential Ballroom of the Statler 
Hilton Hotel, the business session of the 
Forty-second Annual Meeting of the 
American Council on Education ad- 
journed at 12:25 p.m. on Friday, October 
9, 1959. 


October 9, 1959 


Washington Board of Rabbis and in- 
structor “of foreign languages at the 
University of Maryland. 

Because it was necessary for President 
Wilson to catch an earlier plane West 
than he had anticipated, his place on 
the luncheon session program was ad- 
vanced; he opened the meeting with an 
address on a subject which had rele- 
vance to the general theme—College 
Teaching. 

There followed reports from each of 
the six sections of the meeting, as follows: 


Section I: Total Faculty Compensation, 
Salaries and Benefits 


The discussion began on the status of 
faculty compensation today. Statistics 
were given to show that faculty salaries, 
as judged in terms of purchasing power, 
have diminished steadily since the year 








1940—a suitable “parity” year. Recog- 
nizing this trend, the supporters of 
higher education have recently made 
concerted efforts, particularly since the 
year 1953, to increase faculty salaries, 
but rising prices have wiped out a large 
part of the real gain. As one participant 
phrased it, we must approach the salary 
problem with a twofold purpose: to 
determine what must be done to catch 
up, and what can be done to keep up. 
For the next ten years we must increase 
faculty salaries at least 5 percent per 
year to catch up with earlier losses in 
real income, and another 5 percent per 
year to keep up with inflationary trends 
which appear to be the continuing 
characteristic of our economy. This 
should be a minimum goal. 

Figures published by the United 
States Office of Education reveal that 
faculty salaries across the country weré 
increased by about 7 percent per year 
during the three-year period of 1955— 
58. However, the latest figures indicate 
that the percentage has probably drop- 
ped for the increase of 1959—60 salaries 
over those of last year. 

Participants discussed several recent 
studies which attempt to evaluate the 
factors of compensation which contrib- 
ute to recruitment and retention of 
scholars in the academic profession. In 
one study, involving a small number of 
beginning college teachers, 50 percent 
of the respondents thought that base 
salary is of above-average importance 
among the working conditions in the 
profession, and the remaining 50 per- 
cent considered base salary to be of 
average importance. Other studies have 
shown the importance of the following 
factors in attracting and retaining com- 
petent scholars for the academic profes- 
sion: individual freedom of professors 
and administrators, the satisfactions of 
teaching and serving, physical facilities 
and services, clarity in understanding 
academic duties, and similar idealistic 
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considerations. After general discussion 
of the relative weight of idealistic con- 
siderations as compared with economic 
status, the consensus of the group seemed 
to be that the philosophical attractions 
of the profession are important and 
laudable factors, but the whole profes- 
sion must continually renew its efforts to 
alert the public to the financial needs of 
higher education, particularly during the 
period of expansion which lies ahead. 

Several speakers commented warmly 
on the variety and attraction of total 
faculty compensations, and administra- 
tors were urged to consider new and 
effective means of “selling” available 
staff benefits to those interested in higher 
education—the public, prospective teach- 
ers, faculties, and students. At some 
institutions, public relations personnel 
are being employed to prepare state- 
ments for existing and _ prospective 
faculty members and to consult with 
them, in reference to the types and ad- 
vantages of staff benefits. One speaker 
urged that it is just as important to 
inform the faculty and the public at large 
of what an academic person does as it is 
to explain what he gets. In this area of 
public relations, attention must be given 
constantly to the special kind of service 
which the academic profession offers—a 
service which differs from that of indus- 
try and nonacademic civic agencies. In 
defining this special service, care must 
be exercised to explain the professional 
nature of such benefits as sabbaticals, 
teaching loads, academic freedom, and 
control, which should be vested in the 
academic community itself. 

A spokesman from the floor remarked 
that pressures from without the profes- 
sion to increase the student-faculty ratio, 
add hours to the teaching load, and exert 
controls over the proliferation of courses 
—such as the proposals of Governor 
Furcolo and Beardsley Ruml—these 


things to be done in the name of effici- 
ency, are potential infringements upon 
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the freedom of the professor, particularly 
his freedom to learn and to pursue a 
professional way of life. He stated that 
the professor as well as the registered 
student is an important integer in higher 
education. Various answers to this word 
of caution were proposed: (1) some 
specialists can secure foundation grants 
for research and writing which enable 
them to do less classroom teaching; (2) 
if concern about proliferation of courses 
is primarily directed toward low enroll- 
ments, the academic profession should 
be just as concerned about courses hav- 
ing large enrollments as those having 
small, and a similar consideration should 
be given to repetitions of course content 
in different courses; and (3) Mr. Ruml’s 
book is not being attacked for the right 
reasons—he advocates that boards of 
trustees should make the decisions about 
curricular matters, in spite of a general 
consensus in higher education that the 
academic community itself should have 
this responsibility. 

The discussion of the nature and value 
of fringe benefits brought out these 
points: (1) institutions should be in- 
terested in offering faculty benefits which 
individuals cannot afford to buy for 
themselves; (2) the faculty and admin- 
istration should inquire into types of 
benefits which conform to advantages 
within our tax laws (for example, tax- 
free awards for summer research); (3) 
care should be taken to avoid waste in 
certain benefits (for example, some older 
faculty members have more group life 
insurance than is needed, for which 
premiums are very high, while restric- 
tions are placed upon admitting newly 
appointed younger faculty members to 
group insurance plans even though their 
premiums are relatively very low); and 
(4) benefit plans should take into ac- 
count the differing needs of younger and 
older faculty members (for ex cample, 
the younger teacher places research 
opportunity high on his list of benefits, 
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and he is less concerned about retirement 
privileges than he is about take-home 
pay). 

It was generally agreed that teaching 
excellence should be given considerable 
weight in awarding merit raises and 
granting promotions. A word of caution 
was expressed about placing too much 
emphasis upon length of service and the 
statistics of publications and research; 
however, the advantages of research op- 
portunities were strongly emphasized by 
several speakers. Evaluation of instruc- 
tion by students is not popular with many 
faculty members, it was conceded, but 
one program of confidential evaluation 
by faculty colleagues is working satis- 
factorily, the group was informed. 

One speaker from the floor urged the 
group to consider the importance of 
giving the teaching faculty a greater 
share in the development of the aca- 
demic program; faculty talents should 
be used effectively, not merely for 
reasons of morale, but for the develop- 
ment of the whole institution; the criteria 
for faculty compensation should be 
widely discussed as policies are devel- 
oped and should be publicly announced 
when policies are formulated; and there 
should be a continuing appraisal of all 
programs related to faculty compen- 
sation. 

Near the conclusion of the session, 
one panelist gave voice to a point of view 
which was received with general ap- 
proval: Whether we like it or not, he 
stated, we must face squarely the prob- 
lem of expanded enrollments, and we 
must prepare ourselves for solutions 
which will be less than attractive in 
many instances. It is likely that we 
cannot maintain the same level of free 
time for the faculty member, and it will 
undoubtedly be true that the life of an 
academic person is destined to be quite 
hectic in coming years. We can console 
ourselves with the thought that the sacri- 
fices of the current generation of profes- 
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sors will prepare the way for an aca- 
demic world in which better things are 
attainable for all concerned in the edu- 
cational process. Another speaker re- 
minded the group to include in our 
public appeals for support the thought 
that we seek funds in behalf of young 
people, that the ends we envisage are 
ones which will benefit civilization itself, 
and that our primary concern is with 
quality education. 


Section II: Faculty-Administration 
Relationships 


Although Section II uncovered no 
panacea to make the relationships be- 
tween faculty and administration con- 
tinuously happy, existing sources of 
friction were pinpointed and means of 
reducing them discussed. It was stressed 
that the role of the departmental chair- 
man is much more important for this 
relationship than is now realized in 
most institutions. Having a foot in both 
the administrative and faculty camps, 
the chairman can do much to reduce the 
divided loyalty many faculty. experience 
between discipline and institution. In 
the selection of a new chairman, it was 
recommended that consultation between 
faculty and administration be the ac- 
cepted procedure. 

Problems centering around divisional 
and schcol org.nization were discussed, 
but it was not felt that any particular 
organization had proven clearly superior. 
In regard to the role of the president, 
one panelist pointed out that the “myth 
about the impossibilities of the office” 
whatever its validity should not be dis- 
pelled. It was agreed that the primary 
function of a president is to serve as 
educational leader with major attention 
directed toward long-range planning and 
its implementation. There seemed to be 
a consensus that all administrative roles 
should be made more explicit, with areas 
of responsibility more clearly delineated. 

Central to the faculty-administrative 
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relationship is communications. Faculty 
committees as an important communica- 
tion channel were subjected to particular 
criticism and it was suggested that they 
should restrict themselves to policy mat- 
ters and stay out of administration. It 
was in fact doubted that the time con- 
sumed by many committees was worth- 
while. A recent study of two large 
universities indicated that committee 
work consumed as much time as a 
twenty-five-man department devoted ex- 
clusively to this activity. 

Other devices useful in communica- 
tions include: (1) special faculty meet- 
ings to consider pressing problems; (2) 
circularization of faculty policy-com- 
mittee decisions, with the provision that 
a faculty meeting be called when neces- 
sary; and (3) special faculty workshops 
for new faculty members and sometimes 
for old. 

It was also stressed that communica- 
tions must be a two-way process. Faculty 
members should have available a friendly 
ear and administrators should be good 
listeners. 

Special attention must be given to the 
integration of new faculty members into 
the academic organization. This is not 
well accomplished by assigning them 
the least attractive courses, the least de- 
sirable office space, and the 
course loads. 

In the evaluation of faculty members 
it was considered important to remember 
that the well-rounded institution and not 
the well-rounded individual is being 
sought. Further, it is essential that all 
faculty members know what is expected 
of them. To assign impossible work 
loads only frustrates and antagonizes. 
A careful survey of two large institutions 
of higher learning has shown that faculty 
members on the average devote fifty- 
two hours a week to their academic 
responsibilities and only six or seven of 
these hours are given to research, with 
the remainder spent in teaching, class 


heaviest 
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preparation, and committee work. Un- 
less reasonable work loads are developed, 
the gap between performance and capac- 
ity will never be closed. With the devel- 
opment of specific programs for each 
faculty member, criteria for tenure, pro- 
motion, and salary increases can be 
developed and should be rigorously 
enforced. 

In conclusion, it was clear from our 
discussions that the relationships be- 
tween faculty and administration can be 
improved, and both sides of the partner- 
ship have heavy responsibilities to work 
toward this end. 


Section Ill: Graduate Preparation for 
College Teaching 


The topic of Section III was intro- 
duced by the chairman, who described 
two major aspects of the problem of 
graduate preparation of college teachers. 
He defined two important needs: more 
promising candidates for college teach- 
ing and better preparation for college 
teaching. Thus, the chairman observed, 
“Our necessities are really not one, but 
two.” This double concern for quantity 
and quality has confronted the academic 
world for some years, the chairman 
asserted, but “we have not yet found a 
satisfactory solution to either aspect of 
our problem... .” 

In the discussion which followed, 
there was general agreement with this 
analysis, though opinion was divided as 
to the degree of desperation. Some 
members of the group, while by no 
means completely satisfied with progress 
during the last several years, declared 
that the situation now is considerably 
better than it was two years ago. Others 
acknowledged the efforts that had been 
made in college teacher recruitment and 
preparation but expressed the view that 
the present college teacher shortage is 
relatively worse than it was two years 
ago and that it is likely to grow even 
more critical during the next two years. 
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The majority seemed to view the teacher 
shortage as a crisis with a capital “C,” 
rather than with a small “c,” but the 
general sentiment was by no means one 
of despairing hopelessness. 

There was substantial agreement that 
the graduate school is beginning to take 
upon itself the responsibility for pre- 
paring prospective college teachers to 
teach. There appears to be an increase 
in the number of graduate programs 
which contain provision for some train- 
ing in teaching competence and which 
reflect concern for communicating in- 
sights into educational problems. Con- 
crete examples of such new programs 
were given by a number of speakers. 

In some graduate programs, funda- 
mental changes are alre: dy taking place, 
and plans for even more basic changes 
were described by several speakers. Two 
plans for special doctoral programs de- 
signed for teachers excited some interest; 
however, they did not seem to win great 
support among the subsequent speakers. 
A new three-year master’s degree pro- 
gram for prospective college teachers 
(for outstanding students starting with 
the junior year) was presented and 
received enthusiastic support from the 
floor. 

The extent to which the graduate 
school should provide training for teach- 
ing competence was a matter of contro- 
versy, as was the related question re- 
garding the degree of responsibility the 
employing institution should take in 
training and supervising its inexperi- 
enced instructors. Two of the panelists 
strongly affirmed the latter responsibility, 
and one of them described a number of 
concrete ways in which colleges might 
accomplish this task. 

In the discussion on the recruitment 
of college teachers, great emphasis was 
placed on early identification and guid- 
ance of promising young students who 
might be influenced to enter college 
teaching. Two national organizations 
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described their efforts for reaching 
promising candidates for college teach- 
ing even before they enter college. This 
discussion led to the suggestion that the 
American Council be urged to support 
further exploration of ways to discover 
and encourage undergraduates who 
appear to have the qualifications needed 
in college teaching. 

Two observations were made from the 
floor which deserve brief mention. The 
first was that problems of teacher supply 
and demand are largely “economic” 
problems in the long run. This declara- 
tion had the effect of chanelling the 
group's discussion to the more profound 
problem of how to prepare qualified 
persons for college teaching. 

The second observation was that the 
amount of academic preparation ex- 
pected of teachers on the elementary and 
secondary levels upon entrance to the 
profession has increased significantly 


during the last decade, while the equiva- 


lent preparation expected on the college 
level has “deteriorated.” It was agreed 
that the reason for this phenomenon is 
that no generally accepted standard has 
been formulated and followed in recruit- 
ing and hiring college teachers, and no 
strong voice has been raised in favor of 
establishing similar standards for en- 
trance to college teaching. 


Section IV: International Education: 
Some New Dimensions of Faculty 
Responsibility 

A generalized thesis was offered by the 
chairman, as the basis for the delibera- 
tions of Section IV. Chancellor Murphy 
noted the revolutionary impact upon 
American society of the hundred-year- 
old land-grant college conception of 
higher education, and its central role in 
training young Americans to the needs 
of an expanding, maturing economy. At 
the present juncture of national and 
educational development, he suggested, 
we face another revolution in science, 
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technology, and international relations. 
To meet the present challenge, higher 
education must take responsibility for 
preparing students to assume an effec- 
tive role in world affairs. This respon- 
sibility has now become a central and 
primary mission of the university., 

Agreement emerged, under panel 
leadership, that a less than adequate 
program for so training young Americans 
was presently characteristic of American 
higher education. It did not appear, 
however, that the group was yet pre- 
pared fully to endorse the thesis that 
a “central and primary” educational 
mission is preparation for international 
responsibility. 

The increasing involvement of Ameri- 
can specialists in the “internal affairs” 
of other nations led to a consideration 
in the session of the qualities of mind 
and spirit requisite to their satisfactory 
service overseas. These qualities were 
said to include: (1) technical skill and 
ability to improvise; (2) belief in and 
dedication to a mission; (3) cultural 
empathy; (4) a sense of politics, or 
political sophistication; and (5) organ- 
izational ability. Certain fallacies related 
to such service have, at the same time, 
become clear: (1) that language know- 
ledge is all-important; (2) that foreign 
area training must be wholly specialized 
to a particular area; (3) that orientation 
should be compartmentalized to the 
sponsor's program; and (4) that overseas 
service is, in fact, a new discipline. 

Educational implications of preparing 
for specialized overseas service were said 
to include: (1) Training programs are 
the best sources of recruitment. (2) 
Universities and colleges, rather than 
sponsoring agencies, should undertake 
orientation. (3) A necessary part of 
orientation is immersion in a foreign 
culture. (4) University area programs 
should expand to serve three markets— 
area experts, subject-matter profession- 
als, and the general student. (5) Op- 
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portunities should be created for pro- 
fessional practice abroad. (6) Greater 
emphasis should be placed on compara- 
tive study of administrative and political 
processes. And (7) stress should be laid 
on a strong background about one’s 
own country. 

Little disagreement was voiced in 
connection with the notion that faculty 
overseas service is, in general, marked 
by many advantages to the individual 
and to his institution. Many contribu- 
tions inhere in such service to the general 
objectives of international understanding 
and peace. A balance was struck in the 
discussion, however, by attention to 
evident disadvantages of faculty partic- 
ipation in overseas programs, among 
them: (1) difficulty of filling gaps left 
in the contributing institution; and (2) 
the tendency of faculty to be motivated 
in significant part by the pleasant diver- 
sion from their primary tasks, as such. 

Nonetheless, it was stressed that more 
rather than less emphasis should be 
placed upon education, per se, as an inte- 
gral part of our development programs 
and that more fields and more people 
should become involved. 

New dimensions of educational service 
obviously present faculty and institutions 
with difficult choices. The complexity 
of the problems suggests, for example, 
that specific universities might well hew 
more closely to the line of their own 
fields of specialization, preventing there- 
by unwarranted attempts to cover more 
than is possible to achieve in a given in- 
stance, while depending on larger areas 
of cooperative action to ensure over-all 
coverage required. A caveat was voiced, 
however, about relying too heavily on 
such a division of responsibility, it being 
contended rather that international edu- 
cation should be considered a new 
dimension throughout the educational 
process in each university. 

All agreed that more adequate prepa- 
ration of faculty for service abroad is a 
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critical need for the future. Further, 
it was recognized that the special pro- 
fessional competences of individuals 
were not, in themselves, adequate equip- 
ment for fruitful work abroad. Inter- 
disciplinary “exposure,” at the least, 
appeared required to increase the 
breadth and depth of the individual’s 
understanding of the foreign 
within which he would work. 
In summary, three broad propositions 
were examined. (1) Widening the base 
of general education to dilute its present 
primarily Western orientation. Accept- 
ance of this principle promises both to 
educate Americans to world responsibil- 
ity and to make progress possible toward 
institutional recognition of international 
education as a primary career. (2) The 
newer international functions require 
initiative, planning, and action on the 
part of institutions. Higher education 
must accept greater responsibility for 
controlling its own destiny in these mat- 
ters by coming to grips with the central 
issues it is asked to serve. (3) Much 
better, more sophisticated, preparation 
for overseas service must be conceived 
for the increasing group of Americans 
participating in professional missions to 
other countries. Progress on this front 
will lead also to solving related problems 
of higher education’s relationships to 
governments, corporations, and other 
sponsors of their overseas activities. 


societies 


Section V: Student-Faculty Relationships 

A clear understanding of the subtle 
relationships between a faculty and its 
students contributes to the effectiveness 


of any educational institution. An insti- 
tution which actively fosters such under- 
standing is more likely to achieve its 
objectives than one that does not, for 
where there is genuine rapport between 
teacher and student there is more likely 
to be eagerness to teach and determina- 
tion to learn. The purpose of the discus- 
sion in Section V was to identify some of 
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the elements that contribute to good 
student-faculty relationships. 

Brief mention was made of some of the 
obstacles to satisfactory student-faculty 
relationships. For example, the student 
may consider his instruction inadequate. 
He may find instructors who appear to 
be totally indifferent to him and to the 
courses they are giving, particularly if 
they are required courses taught under 
compulsion or protest. He may find 
instructors who seem neither interested 
in nor aware of his abilities or ambitions. 
Likewise, the instructor may find stu- 
dents who do not belong in college or 
who are there for the wrong reasons. 
He may find students enrolled in his 
required courses for no other purpose 
than to fulfill a graduation requirement. 

A number of suggestions were ad- 
vanced to help overcome these obstacles. 
First of all, it was agreed that the stu- 
dent should be cautioned not to conclude 
prematurely that his instruction is in- 
adequate, since the process of learning 
requires a degree of initial trust both in 
the validity of the instructor's aims and 
in the efficacy of his methods. Second, 
while it was recognized that some stu- 
dents should not be detained long at 
college, it was agreed that the instructor 
can often instill a desire to learn even 
in the most apathetic student. 
times he 


Some- 
can do this by the simple act 
of persuasion, but, more often, he will 
need to discover the values held by the 
student so that he can demonstrate the 
importance of what he is attempting to 
teach in terms that are meaningful and 
relevant. The latter effort is especially 
necessary in the case of required courses. 

Although a gifted teacher is a rarity 
that cannot be imitated, the average 
teacher can greatly improve his per- 
formance by giving conscious attention 
to it. It was observed that a good 
teacher may be successful for what he 
is just as much as for what he does. He 
may accomplish much by example. Thus, 
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to the extent that he exhibits enthusiasm 
for his subject and respect for learning, 
he is likely to cultivate these same at- 
tributes in his students. An active con- 
cern for their intellectual welfare, 
however, will enhance his influence. 

Although some persons felt that close 
personal relationships between faculty 
and students are desirable, they con- 
ceded that much effective teaching is 
nonpersonal. Students and _ teachers 
meet on a common intellectual ground 
which, properly tilled, provides a basis 
for rapport. This rapport, however, can 
be nourished in a great variety of addi- 
tional ways. 

Inasmuch as the process of learning 
continues outside the classroom, many 
participants felt that students should 
assume more responsibility for their own 
education. In particular, they felt that 
advanced students should be enlisted to 
stimulate greater intellectual activity in 
the residence halls, to create an atmos- 
phere that discourages cheating, and to 
interpret the institution’s objectives to 
the less mature students. Although the 
faculty cannot and should not abdicate 
its primary responsibilities, it can judi- 
ciously involve students in matters per- 
taining to their own education, thereby 
increasing their cooperation and incen- 
tive. 

Finally, it was agreed that student- 
faculty relationships are deeply affected 
by the institution as a whole and, espe- 
cially, by its general level of expectancy. 
An institution truly committed to aca- 
demic excellence is likely to have few 
serious problems of student-faculty re- 
lationships. The atmosphere of aie 
will pervade every quarter of such a 
institution. Each member of the heute 
will relate his own work to the institu- 
tional aims to which he is committed. 
Each qualified student will learn gradu- 
ally in a variety of ways to relate his 
efforts to the same general objective. 
Hence, where purposes are clear, where 
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responsibilities are accepted, and where 
the level of expectancy is high, there 
is likely to be a wholesome and pro- 
ductive relationship between the faculty 
and students. 


Section VI: Utilization of New Media 
for Instruction 


A variety of new learning and teach- 
ing media are currently being used in 
American education. This experimenta- 
tion often combines a variety of media 
and has produced a reconsideration of 
more familiar means of providing stu- 
dents with learning experiences. 

The newer techniques include the use 
of closed- and open-circuit television, 
local production, and use of instruction 
by sound-on-film, audio and audio-video 
magnetic tapes, and the local program- 
ming and use of individualized learning 
machines. 

Although the variety of these new 
techniques and materials is broadening 
steadily, they have a number of common 
aspects when viewed from the educa- 
tional rather than the technological view- 
point: 

1. They usually inspire more careful 
definition of course, unit, and lesson 
objectives and more thorough and crea- 
tive preparation of the learning experi- 
ences for the student. 

2. They often shift more responsibility 
for learning to the students while at the 
same time providing more or less ad- 
equate means of student self-appraisal 
of progress and feedback of student 
progress information to the teacher. 

3. They often lead to restructuring of 
the learning situations for the student. 
Individualized information and _ skill 
drill sessions may be moved to a labora- 
tory or an audio-visual center while 
reserving for the face-to-face teaching 
situation those experiences for which 
the conventional classroom methods are 
most efficient. 

4. They tend to increase the variety 
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and effectiveness of stimuli utilized at 
various steps in the learning process. 
These include new uses of audio and 
visual stimuli and the utilization of 
psychological principles of learning such 
as the laws of effort (feedback) and re- 
inforcement (reward ). 

5. They have stimulated the develop- 
ment of new and unique ways of organ- 
izing students, teachers, and facilities to 
enhance the potential value of all learn- 
ing resources. These include variations 
in teaching load and class size and new 
patterns of class scheduling such as novel 
combinations of lecture and laboratory 
time. 

6. They have encouraged a variety 
of cooperative faculty efforts. Depart- 
mental colleagues can become a team 
working on common preparation and 
evaluation of student progress in a num- 
ber of course sections. Interdepart- 
mental cooperation can come into play 
where new audio-visual materials are 
created and produced. _Interinstitu- 
tional cooperation in the sharing of re- 
sources has been afforded by some of the 
new electronic media. 

7. They are powerful stimulants of 
institutional research on learning goals, 
teaching methods, and learning materials. 

These research efforts in the utilization 
of new educational media and materials 
are worthy of encouragement by college 
administrators and teachers. However, 
care must be taken to ensure adequate 
allocations of faculty time and funds 
for these efforts in order that the goals 
of improving the quality of instruction 
can be achieved. They should never be 
viewed simply as money-saving devices. 

A particular problem arises in the 
multiplication of the creative efforts of 
a teacher by transmission of telecasts, 
films, or tapes for use in direct instruc- 
tion in institutions other than his own. 
There is a need for recognition and 
study of the property rights of the 
sponsoring institution and of the teacher. 
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This includes the question of “residual 
rights” or royalties for the institution 
and teacher when films or tapes are re- 
used at other times and in other places. 
The re-use of recorded teaching must 
provide for the academic responsibilities 
of revising and upgrading the material. 

Those who have been connected with 
some of these media for several years 
feel that we have reached a new status 
or place in the program for development 
of these media. Where opposition was 


formerly quite strong, successful experi- 
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mentation has now produced a situation 
in which there is great interest and an- 
ticipation. It was felt that we stand at 
this moment on the threshold of some 
tremendous and exciting development in 
the utilization of new media in instruc- 
tion. 

At the conclusion of the reports on 
the section discussions, the meeting 
adjourned at 2:45 p.m. on October 9, 
1959. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Heven D. Bracpon, Secretary 





